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Millions of Europeans are still busy clearing away the rubble 


of ruined cities 
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No Hands But Ours... 


I rossep the morning paper on my 
desk. The headline told me there was 
a strike at the textile mill. My phone, 
a few minutes later, told me the strike 
would mean extra work. H. M. Lester, 
owner of the mill, wanted me to arrange 
a meeting with Jim Fergusson, em- 
ployee representative. 

That meant the work I planned for 
this morning would have to be done to- 
night and I wouldn’t be able to attend 
church council meeting. Last night I 
had to miss the scout troop committee 
meeting. I was concerned’ about the 
way my law practice was. gradually 
cutting in on the time I felt should be 
given to church activity. 


For A WHILE after Fergusson and 
Lester arrived, we didn’t get anywhere. 
There was a lot of wrangling which 
boiled down to this: The workers 
wanted a 30-cent raise, and the mill was 
holding out for 12 cents. 

“Now look,” I said finally. “Both of 
you are Christian and go to church, 
yet you’re not applying fundamental 
Christian honesty in your business re- 
lations. 
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I shoved paper and pencil at each of 
them. ‘Perhaps if you’re honest wit 
me we can get somewhere. You, H. M. 
write down the.amount of increase yo 
feel the firm can stand.” Then I tol 
Jim to write the amount the men ac4 
tually would return to work for. 

The figures were so nearly the sam 
that agreement was reached in a shor 
time. 

“You see,” I said, “because you didn’ 
trust one another, each was holding ou 
for more than he honestly deserved 
Now, even though you have agreed, i 
will take some time to restore the nor- 
mal friendly relations which would} 
have existed if you had been perfectly 
honest at the outset.” 

I wasn’t aware of how much I ha 
lectured until they were leaving th 
office. Then H. M. said to Fergusson 
“That guy should have been a preacher.’ 

I felt happy inside as I realized thai} 
being active in church can mean more} 
than belonging to its organizations. 


E. Harry Schirmer, Secretary 
the Rev. Robert D. Hershey# 
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Goal in sight 

It began to seem as though the ten 
million dollar dream might come true. 
Four of the eight churches of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council had reached 
100 per cent of their World Action goal. 
On Nov. 18 the total for World Action 
was $9,734,215. 

Among large churches of the Coun- 
cil, United Lutherans were furthest 
from fulfilling their quota. November 
offerings would bring their total above 
90 per cent. If ULC congregations made 
a big effort in December, the $10 mil- 
lion objective would be reached. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Church 
reached 100.4 of its quota last month. 
The Lutheran Free Church reported 
101.4 per cent. In October the Augus- 
tana Synod had arrived at 114.2, and 
the United Evangelical Lutheran 
Church at exactly 100. The American 
Lutheran Church had secured 94.8 per 
cent of its quota in mid-November. 


Report on offerings 

Last year the members of Protestant 
churches in the U.S. and Canada had 
put 10 per cent more in their offering 
envelopes than in 1945, according to 
the United Stewardship Council. 

It was the seventh successive year 
of increase in church offerings. But 
there was no triumphant speech-mak- 
ing at the Stewardship Council meeting 
last month. Gain in contributions had 
not kept step with the gain in national 
income. “Our per-member giving is 
less than it was when our national in- 
come was only one-third as much as 
it is now,” reported the Council. 

Total for 26 churches reporting to the 
Council was $678,087,478. They com- 
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prise about 75 per cent of American 
Protestantism. Offerings reported by 
these churches in the previous year had | 
been $613,895,510. | 

Average offering per church member } 


had been: Congregational expenses, 
$15.75; benevolence, $5.16. United Lu- 
therans had done a bit better than aver- 
age: Congregational expenses, $17.67; 
benevolence, $6.38. Among 21 churches 
with headquarters in the U. S., the | 
United Lutherans were in 12th place in |} 


the average amount given per mem- 
ber. The ULC had been in 18th place 
in the 1945 report, and 14th last year. 
Of the large Protestant churches, 
Presbyterians were out in front. Amer- 
ican and Augustana Lutherans had ex- 
celled the ULC. Averages per member 

among the larger churches were: 
Current exp. Benevol. 


Presbyterian US ..........0. 29.52 13.27 
Presbyterian USA ............ 26.67 8.48 
Protestant Episcopal ........ 25.93 7.87 
Augustana Lutheran ........ 19.33 8.71 
American Lutheran .......... 19.67 8.17 
Northern Baptist ................ 16.49 8.33 
United Lutheran ................ 17.67 6.38 
Congregational C, .............. 18.76 4.87 
Methodists. eee 13.83 4.10 
Stay away from The Fox ' 
The Cardinal had said he would in- ] 
struct Roman Catholics to stay away. 


from the Fox Theater in Philadelphia J) 
if “Forever Amber” was not withdrawn. } 
Throughout November the picture was |) 
shown daily. 

At all masses on Nov. 23 in the Ro-| 
man Catholic archdiocese of Philadel- }) 
phia priests were to instruct their peo-_ 
ple not to go to any movie at the Fox} 
Theater for one year. That was the or-}} 
der from Cardinal Dougherty. It was} 
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the most drastic boycott a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop had attempted against a 
theater in American history. 

The cardinal had threatened boycott 
against a theater showing “The Outlaw” 
but relented when the picture was with- 
drawn a few days after the deadline 
which the cardinal had announced. 


Bishop Hanns Lilje of Hannover, Germany, re- 
ceives the degree of Doctor of Divinity at 
Edinburgh University. World fame has come 
to this Lutheran leader who will visit the U.S. 
—RNS photo 


next spring 


Apology to Dr. Mather 

Clergymen of Rochester, N. Y., felt 
that they owed an apology to Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Mather. The professor from 
Penn State College (whose articles on 
the farm situation appeared last month 
in THE LUTHERAN) had come to Roch- 
ester to address 1,000 people on prob- 
lems of the rural church. 

Seldom does a newspaper attack a 
college professor speaking at a church 
gathering as Frank Gannett’s Rochester 
Democratic and Chronicle lit into Dr. 
Mather. 

Dr. Mather had read a quotation from 
the American Sociological Review 
which claimed that Hitler’s chief sup- 
port in Germany came from “the Prot- 
estant middle-class rural people . . . the 
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“German equivalent of the American 


farmer.” 

“So, American Farmers are _ like 
Nazis?” questioned the Democrat and 
Chronicle in a three-column headline. 
“Because Mather sports the prefix of 
‘doctor’ it may be assumed that he is an 
educated man,” said the newspaper in 
its sharp criticism of the address. He 
ought “to go out and get acquainted 
with some farmers,” the Democrat and 
Chronicle proposed. 

I should like to apologize publicly to 
Dr. Mather for the unpleasant fact that 
in Rochester .. . he was misunderstood 
and misrepresented,” Hugh Chamberlin 
Burr, executive of the local federation 
of churches, wrote to the newspaper. 
“The Democrat and Chronicle has no 
apology to make to Dr. Mather, Dr. 
Burr, or anyone else,” replied the news- 


paper. 


Survey of DPs 

Among displaced persons from the 
Baltic states, now living in camps in 
Germany, 144,000 are Lutherans, re- 
ports Propst G. Kullites. About 100,000 
are Latvians, 31,000 Estonians, and 
13,000 Lithuanians. 

Among the DPs are 190 Lutheran 
pastors who continue their ministry to 
their countrymen under the difficult 
conditions in the camps. 

The U.S. Congress is expected to act 
soon after Jan. 1 on admitting DPs into 
the United States. Great Britain is al- 
ready receiving about 1,200 a week. A 
considerable number are on their way 
to Canada, and at least 25,000 Baltic 
refugees may be admitted into France. 

Among Baltic DPs in the American 
zone of Germany are 320 lawyers, 280 
musicians, almost 2,000 teachers, 172 
artists and sculptors, 95 architects, and 
large numbers of business men, crafts- 
men, and farmers. 


Graduate seminary 

It might be possible for eight groups 
of Lutherans in America to support 
a single seminary. It would be a grad- 
uate school for men wishing advanced 
theological study after completing the 
regular three-year course. And it 
should be in the Chicago area. 

Such ideas were expressed last month 
by a committee representing seven of 
the eight churches in the National Lu- 
theran Council. Dr. Gould Wickey 
spoke for the ULC. 

This proposed seminary would be a 
center for Lutheran research and for 
training persons needed for specialized 
tasks in the church. It would integrate 
Lutheran thinking and increase its im- 
pact on contemporary thought and life, 
the committee believed. 

Next question was how much it 
would cost. Dr. Wickey and Dr. Edward 
C. Fendt of the ALC were appointed 
to figure that out. The seminary could 
be managed by directors from each 
NLC church, or by a department which 
might be created within the National 
Lutheran Council. Many Lutherans 
desiring graduate study now go to uni- 
versities such as Yale or Chicago, or to 
non-Lutheran seminaries such as Union 
in New York City. 


Chapels for churches 

One thing the U.S. government had 
done for which the churches would 
be sincerely grateful. In army camps 
and at naval bases during the war years 
splendid chapels had been built. Chap- 
lains had good quarters in which to hold 
services for the armed forces. 

Now the chapels were for sale. As 
camps were abandoned, the chapels 
were declared “surplus.” They had 
cost from $15,000 to $80,000 apiece. They 
were for sale at about $1,400. 

Thirty of the chapels had been sold 


TRANSFORMED army chapel, plus army bar- 
racks, becomes the home of the first United 


Lutheran church im Dallas, Texas. Although 
chapels are sold for $1,400, they must be taken 
apart, moved, and reconstructed at the expense 
of the buyer 


to Lutheran congregations. Hope 
Church at Eau Claire, Wis., had paid 
$1,272 for a chapel which it would re- 
move from Truax Field. In Sioux Falls, 
S. D., Our Saviour’s Church had pur- 
chased a chapel. In Monett, Mo.; 
Wichita, Kan.; Arlington, Calif.; Wal- 
burg, Tex., and a score of other places, 
the chapels were gladly purchased. 

Other Protestants had purchased 300, 
including 74 for Baptist congregations, 
61 for Methodists. Roman Catholics | 
had 81, Jewish congregations a few. 

Only as “shrines, memorials or de- 
nominational houses of worship” would 
the chapels be sold, the War Assets Ad- 
ministration had ruled. None would go 
as clubhouses or for any other purpose 
By early November about 470 had been © 
sold. Another 150 would be declared 
surplus in the near future. 


Travelers 

To Geneva in late November went | 
Dr. O. Frederick Nolde. A world char- 
ter of liberty was to be drafted by the | 
United Nations commission on human 
rights. Dr. Nolde would be admitted to 
the commission sessions as a consultant. 

“The most important issue in which 
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the churches are directly concerned 
hinges on the manner in which religious 
freedom is interpreted,’ Dr. Nolde ex- 
plained. “Freedom of worship” is not 
enough. There must also be freedom of 
teaching, preaching, and practice. 

Back on the road in late November 
went Dr. Stewart W. Herman, who re- 
turned to the U.S. several months ago 
after two years at World Council of 
Churches headquarters in Geneva. Dr. 
Herman would speak in West Coast 
cities from Seattle to San Diego. 

“The Marshall plan,” said Dr. Her- 
man in New York City last month, is 
“nearer to being Christian than any- 
thing offered to Europe by a single gov- 
ernment in more than a generation.” 
But it is not enough, he asserted. It 
must be supplemented by “Christian 
forces of reconstruction.” 

Coming home from overseas service 
last month were Dr. Henry Cornehlsen 
who had spent a year in China, and the 
Rev. John A. Scherzer who had been in 
Germany a year. Both were engaged 
in relief and reconstruction labors of 
the Lutheran World Federation. 


Baptists are multiplying 

In northern U.S. the Baptists had 
slowed down considerably in their 
membership gain. In the South they 
were moving forward. This year there 
would be 271,000 baptisms in the South- 
ern Baptist Convention, estimated 
Statistician Porter Routh. 

That would exceed the previous 
record, 269,155, made in 1939. 

In Texas the Baptists were almost a 
majority. “Fifty per cent of the state’s 
church people are Baptists,” announced 
the Rev. J. Howard Williams. In 3,300 
congregations of the Texas Baptist Con- 
vention there are a million members, 
he said. Large numbers are enrolled in 
several Negro Baptist organizations. 
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Two-thirds against conscription 

After two years of talk about a peace- 
time draft of 18-year-old boys for com- 
pulsory military training, the U.S. 
Congress might bring the question up 
for a vote almost any day. 

National assemblies of 10 Protestant 
churches had gone on record in opposi- 
tion to peacetime conscription. Roman 
Catholics had spoken sharply against 
the draft bill a year ago, but had not 
talked much about it lately. 

Last month executive committee 
members of the Federal Council of 
Churches split 28 to 14. “There are 
differences of opinion both within the 
churches and among ourselves,” they 
stated. 

Regardless of difference of opinion, 
“any effort to establish now a system 
of compulsory universal military train- 
ing will meet with widespread opposi- 
tion ... for religious and moral reasons 
and on deep-seated grounds of Amer- 
icanism,” said the Council committee. 

“We are keenly aware of the tensions 
existing in the world today,” the Coun- 
cil statement continued. “We also rec- 
ognize that military power is exercising 
a strong influence in the shaping of in- 
ternational policy. We believe, how- 
ever, that the fear of war can best be 
allayed and the risk of war can best 
be diminished by accelerating the eco- 
nomic and social recovery of Europe 
and Asia.” 

The world situation would be made 
worse by departure “from traditional 
American policy by inaugurating at this 
time a system of compulsory universal 
military training,” said the Council 
committee. “There are also grave 
doubts with regard to the moral conse- 
quences of taking immature youths 
from their normal relationships in fam- 
ily, church, and community.” 


WORLD NEWS NOTES 


One world 

Tue Parker Pen Company of Janes- 
ville, Wis., in order to show its em- 
ployees and the town merchants how 
much their labor and prosperity de- 
pended upon foreign trade, recently 
paid 40 per cent of the wages of its 2,000 
employees in Mexican pesos. The town 
merchants co-operated in the project 
by agreeing to accept the pesos at a 
valuation of 20 cents, and the banks 
promised to accept them at the same 
rate for deposit and exchange. 

It was a graphic illustration of the 
extent to which every “grocer, lawyer, 
barber, landlady, farmer, or merchant 
in Janesville” is involved in the export 
trade of the U.S.A. 


Guarding Ethiopia 

ETHIOPIA’S INTEREST in the future of 
her neighbors is tinged with fear and 
uneasiness. Haile Selassie’s delegates 
to the General Assembly of the U.N. 
are expected to work for the complete 
independence of the Sudan, particularly 
to oppose any chance of annexation by 
Egypt. 

Selassie’s reasons are two-fold—(1) 
He fears a growth of Egyptian “imper- 
ialism,” which would inevitably seek 
to extend that country’s influence, 
through the upper reaches of the Nile, 
into Ethiopian territory. (2) Selassie 
fears that Egypt, as a powerful Moslem 
state, would menace the existence of 
Christian Ethiopia. 

Besides, Selassie has been looking 
forward to favorable relations with an 
independent Sudan. In the event that 
Egypt should be allowed to annex the 
Sudan, Selassie’s hope for incorpora- 
tion of Italy’s former colony of Eritrea 
into his realm would be defeated. Nat- 


urally neither Italy nor France would 
sympathize with Ethiopia or Egypt in 
the matter. They have quite different 
ideas about Eritrea. 


Defending Alaska 

ALASKA’s BID FOR statehood is being 
pressed more than ever on the basis of 
national and world security. The latter 
object rests upon the declaration at- 
tributed to the late General William 
Mitchell, that “he who holds Alaska 
holds the world.” 

The appeal to national security is 
stressed in the warning of Alaska’s 
Governor Gruening that “across the 
54 miles of the Bering Sea the Soviets 
are developing Siberia in a big way. 
They have agricultural experiment sta- 
tions every 100 miles, and are pushing 
agriculture farther and farther north, 
tying it up with industry, mining and 
the military.” 

Yet the last Congress, in its program 
of economy, crippled the Alaskan Coast 
Guard Service, a matter of supreme 
importance to Alaska with its 40,000- 
mile coast-line as compared with the 
8,000-mile coast-line of the rest of the 
U.S. A recent scare report came out of 
Anchorage, Alaska, that Russia is build- 
ing “rock houses” in the cliffs opposite 
the near-by Alaskan coast, for which 
they were conscripting native Eskimo 
labor by force. 


The French are watching 

FRANCE, CONCERNED over her colonial 
possessions in Africa, is ready to lend 
her voice to Italy’s retention of admin- 
istration in the colonies of Somaliland, 
Libya, and Eritrea under a U.N. man- 
date. Her reasons are obvious. Italian 
influence there would furnish a con- 
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siderable brake upon the nationalist 
aspirations of the Arab League in these 
colonies, and that would support French 
control in her own colonies, perhaps 
also avoid an extension of similar trou- 
ble into French Madagascar. 

France has another reason. She does 
not want Russia to have an excuse for 
getting trusteeship over these former 
Italian colonies. That would bring 
Soviet influence too near France’s Afri- 
can colonies, and strengthen Communist 
power within France. However, France 
will still have to deal with a rising 
Moslem agitation within these colonies, 
and the present conditions there are not 
very assuring for peace and order. 


Brain trust 

THE IDEA OF Marcus Aurelius, that 
the perfect state would have a philos- 
opher at its head, seems to be having 
a tentative try-out in the new state of 
Viet Nam. Aurelius didn’t make such a 
good job of it for Rome, but Viet Nam 
prides itself on being “a Republic of 
Students,” and young students at that. 

Of her National Assembly, 7 per cent 
of the Deputies are under 25 years of 
age, and 70 per cent under 40. Of the 
Viet Nam cabinet, inducted into office 
last July, five are doctors, four profes- 
sors, two lawyers, one a distinguished 
public official of the former French 
regime, Mr. Vinh Thuy. 


More people 

SCIENTISTS CONNECTED with the Pop- 
ulation Reference Bureau have injected 
some rather disturbing figures into the 
consciousness of generous Americans. 
The Bureau calls for serious thought 
concerning what the U.S. can safely do 
to meet the demands of a hungry world. 
We are told that under present condi- 
tions $767,000,000 must be forthcoming 
to feed a minimum diet to Europe’s new 
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“babies alone; that during the last year 


nearly 5,000,000 new babies were born 
in the 16 nations now asking to be 
helped—this in lands that have not 
raised sufficient food for themselves 
during the past 150 years. 

The Bureau calculates that India’s 
periodically famine-stricken territory 
could populate six worlds like ours 
within a century if her present death- 
rate could be reduced to the level of 
the U.S. At present the U.S., with 
only 7 per cent of the worlds popula- 
tion, is doing 40 per cent of the world’s 
work in the production and provision 
of food, clothing, and shelter. 


Our old clothes 

SECOND-HAND AMERICAN garments 
seem to be popular in Iran. Tabriz mer- 
chants are doing a rushing business 
with them in that second largest city 
of the land. Clothes for men and women 
are offered in abundance. They are 
hung in long racks before the shops and 
tied to the trees along the street to at- 
tract attention. 

This trend is emphasized by the re- 
port of the Trade Commissioner of the 
Indian Government, resident in Tehe- 
ran. He has told his government that, 
though Indian spices, cotton piece- 
goods, and other Indian articles find a 
good market, there is no demand for 
Indian saris or brocaded fabrics “be- 
cause the upper and middle classes are 
taking to Western styles of dress.” But 
why second-hand American clothing? 


Canadian note 
CANADA HAS LET Britain know that 


it will not enter into a complete eco- 
nomic union with the mother country. 
Her common interests with the U.S. 
are too important for that. 

; —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S bombshell in 
proposing food rationing and price and 
wage controls, on the opening day of 
Congress, obscured for a while the 
urgency of Europe’s need for aid. But 
as the dust settles, the seriousness of 
the world situation emerges again with 
top priority. As Congressmen come to 
grips with the tough issues before them, 
many of them realize that the decisions 
they must make may well be the most 
momentous of our generation. 

Little serious opposition is expected 
to Secretary of State Marshall’s pro- 
posal for interim aid to Austria, France, 
and Italy, providing $597 million to tide 
over the immediate emergency in those 
countries. The motives of Congress are 
likely to be more political than human- 
itarian; the shadow of the hammer and 
sickle will spur them to action. 

But economic chaos will be averted, 
at least temporarily, and the people of 
those countries where the need is most 
crucial will be enabled, as Marshall put 
it, “to eat, to work, and to survive the 
winter.” 


THE QUESTION of long term aid is more 
controversial, and will be debated at 
length in the regular session of Con- 
gress. Three committees appointed by 
the President have made a thorough 
factual study of the problems involved: 
the Krug committee to survey U.S. pro- 
ductive resources and determine our 
ability to meet the needs of Europe; the 
Nourse committee to consider the im- 
pact of European aid on the American 
economy; and the Harriman committee 
to recommend the kind and amount of 
aid Europe should be given. 

On the basis of these reports, Secre- 
tary Marshall proposes a four-year pro- 
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EUROPEAN RECOVERY PROGRAM | 


gram of aid to western Europe totaling © 
$16 to $20 billion, with specific appro- | 
priations to be made each year accord- — 
ing to need. This is to be known of- | 
ficially as the European Recovery Pro- 
gram (ERP) instead of the Marshall 
Plan. 


CONGRESS HAS ITS OWN ideas about aid 
to Europe. A special House Committee 
on Foreign Aid, headed by Christian A. 
Herter, will press for the creation of a 
new and powerful agency to handle the 
multi-billion dollar aid program. The 
State Department will contend that the 
administration of aid should be under 
its own direction so that it will dove- 
tail with current foreign policy. This 
struggle for power between the legisla- 
tive and executive arms of the govern- 
ment will of course be sharpened by the 
coming presidential election. 

Another question that will be raised 
in Congress is what conditions should 
be attached to the granting of aid. Some |f 
feel that the United States should not | 
help countries under socialist govern- 
ments. Others feel it would be most 
unwise to insist on a change in the form 
of government as a condition of receiv- 
ing aid. Some will argue that all our 
aid should be in the form of loans. 
Others contend that some outright 
grants should be made. 

While Congress debates, the need > 
will continue and become more desper- 
ate. The weight of public opinion will | 
be needed to insure our country’s ade- | 
quate response to that need. Church | 
people should be studying the issues | 
involved, in order that they may make | 
an intelligent Christian contribution to | 
public sentiment. 

—ROBERT E. VAN DEUSEN 
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Canadian Affairs 


Not Lonc aco a Canadian newspaper 
published a picture of a group of people 
carrying furniture into a house. Watch- 
ing them helplessly was the bailiff who 
had just removed the furniture from 
the house. 

The neighbors had banded together 
to defy the law and prevent the evic- 
tion. There was no question of nonpay- 
ment of rent involved, nor any doubt 
about the character of the tenants. The 
eviction order had been secured by the 
owner of the property because he had 
proved that he was suffering “grievous 
hardship” in not being permitted to live 
in his own house. 

I haven’t heard how the story ended. 
It does illustrate the situation of many 
Canadians who are asking the perplex- 
ing question, “Where can I live?” 

Unable to rent suitable quarters 
many Canadians have been forced to 
buy or to build; and neither prospect 
is very promising. To buy means to 
evict someone, and that is prohibited 
except under the “grievous hardship” 
ruling cited above. To build means to 
wait indefinitely and pay increasingly 
high building costs. 


CANADA’S HOUSING PROBLEM has been 
accentuated by four factors since the 
end of the war. First has been the re- 
turn of the veteran, often accompanied 
by a “war bride.” Closely allied to the 
veteran’s return has been the rising 
marriage and birth rates, though these 
seem to have now passed their postwar 
peak and are beginning to decline. Aid- 
ing the population growth has been 
immigration from Great Britain and 
Europe of 32,000 persons thus far this 
year, most of whom have headed for 
the cities. Add to this the fact that 
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‘the bath tub. 


WHERE CAN | LIVE? 


Canadians themselves are still on the 
move from country to city, from prairie 
farms to industrial areas, and it is little 
wonder that the problem of housing 
continues. 

The government has been severely 
criticized for its lack of action on the 
housing situation. While it has con- 
tended that this is primarily a matter 
for the provinces and the municipalities 
it has now come out with a plan for 
building 12,000 low-rental dwellings 
for veterans. 

The units will cost between $4,500 
and $6,200 and will rent for between 
$27 and $37 a month. 


RISING costs are continuing to plague 
builders, buyers, and officials alike. In 
Toronto, for instance, veterans’ apart- 
ments were built with the understand- 
ing that they would rent for $55 a 
month. Costs were so great that the 
ultimate rental was set at over $70. 
After civic protests and consultation 
with contractors and government au- 
thorities they were reduced to about 
$60. This prompted one cartoonist to 
picture Juliet (“high prices”) on the 
balcony being serenaded by Romeo 
(“rents”) with the words: “Will you 
come down, or must I come up?” Pre- 
sumably they met on the stairway. 

One bright feature in the rather dark 
outlook is a recent announcement that 
production of building materials con- 
tinues to go up. This has made pos- 
sible the erection of 40,000 dwellings in 
1945 and 60,000 in 1946. The goal for 
1947 (probably overestimated) is 80,000. 
Leading the way in the increased out- 
put of materials with a 52 per cent in- 
crease over a similar period in 1946 is— 
—NORMAN BERNER 


Sermons in Shanghai 


By MALCOLM D. SHUTTERS 


United Lutheran missionary preaches in 


five languages in China's biggest city 


SHancHat! Teeming, crowded, bus- 
tling, people from every nation are 
gathered in this melting pot of the 
Orient, the largest and richest of Chin- 
ese cities. People are irresistibly drawn 
by the glamour and opportunity that 
await them in Shanghai. 

Into such a vortex it was inevitable 
that Lutherans should also be drawn. 
We find them here from Germany, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, 
America, and from all over China 
where the Lutheran Church has been 
established by missionaries, from Man- 
churia in the north to Kwantung in the 
south. They are from every walk of 
life—merchants, seamen, soldiers, schol- 
ars, engineers, traders, doctors, consuls, 
teachers, scientists, chemists, mechan- 
ics, and missionaries—as wonderful a 
collection of abilities and minds as one 
will find anywhere in the world. 

To serve this mixed group of Luther- 
ans numbering more than two thou- 
sand, the Lutheran World Federation 
has called the Rev. Donald Wilson. Pas- 
tor Wilson can fulfill his unusual call- 
ing. He can speak in five languages, 
English, Swedish, German, Chinese, 
and Japanese. 

Lutherans in Shanghai are fortunate 
in having a large, beautiful church in 
which to worship. Every Sunday three 
services are held, one each in English, 


Pastor Shutters is a ULC missionary working at 
Tsingtao, China 
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Headquarters of Lutheran work in China is now 
310 Hart Road, Shanghai. The American Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federation se- 
cured this building, which is a center for mis- 
sionaries who come to the big seaport city 


German, and Chinese. At stated times 
services are also held in Swedish for the 
Scandinavian population. 

A few weeks ago Pastor Wilson con- 
ducted a funeral service for a baby of 
Estonian parentage. A few days later 
he had a funeral service in Swedish for 
a Finnish seaman. Not long after he 
overheard two Danish seamen talking, 
and learned that the parents of one 
were missionaries in Africa. Thus, one 
by one, he makes contacts that make 
his work one of the most interesting in 
the world. 

How did Pastor Wilson come by this 
ability to speak, read, and write in five 
languages? He was born in the United 
States of Swedish parents. From them 
he acquired his ability to speak Swed- 
ish. The family moved to California 
where there was a large population of 
Japanese. Children of Japanese parent- 
age attended the public schools of the 
community along with the other chil- 
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Chinese congregation at the Shanghai Church is growing fast. The Sunday schedule includes a 
period for children. Services are held for Americans and Europeans in English and German 


dren, and in addition would attend a 
Japanese school after public school 
hours. With his many Japanese-speak- 
ing friends and playmates who attended 
this school run by the Japanese-speak- 
ing community, Donald also attended. 
Here he acquired the ability both to 
speak and write Japanese which is also 
the equivalent of being able to read and 
write Chinese since the written char- 
acters of both languages are the same. 
While attending Mt. Airy Seminary 
in Philadelphia, where he was prepar- 
ing to become a missionary to Japan, 
he met a young lady, the daughter of 
German-speaking missionaries to Af- 
rica, whom he married. Thus it was 
only natural that he should add Ger- 
man to his language accomplishments. 
The war prevented Pastor Wilson and 
his bride from going to Japan, but this 
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did not deter him from his desire to do 
missionary work. He was appointed as 
a missionary to China and sent to Yale 
University to study Chinese. After 
spending more than a year there in 
language study, he was sent to our field 
in Shantung, and assigned to the Tsimo 
Middle School. With the Tsimo school 
closed by the Communist threat, he was 
reassigned by the mission to Shanghai 
and charged with the task of caring for 
the Lutherans in that huge metropolis. 

While all of the larger Protestant 
denominations have Christian work in 
Shanghai, our work is still in its infant 
stages. To nurture and develop this 
new field for our church is no small or 
easy task, but we are confident that 
God’s Spirit will accomplish it. Plant- 
ing the Church is our task; God will 
cause it to grow. 


ONE OF THE MosT inspired misprints ever made was that of the 
compositor who, setting up the report of a sermon, began with the 
following text: “Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not clarity, Iam become as sounding brass, or tinkling 
cymbal.” In printers’ language—sTET! . 

—Hatrorp E. Luccock, In the Minister’s Workshop 
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An Appeal for the Aged 


By THOMAS L. CLINE 


Systems for providing incomes for old people are being estab- 


lished rapidly. Meanwhile there is still need for special gifts 


“GROW OLD ALONG with me! The best 
is yet to be...” It was an optimistic, 
brave-hearted poet who wrote that. 
Multitudes of ordinary people have not 
faced old age so cheerfully, and usually 
because they are worried about money. 

A big problem in the modern, com- 
plex world is how to help people pro- 
vide for their old age. The develop- 
ment of systems for the care of the 
aged has progressed rapidly in this cen- 
tury. The churches—along with gov- 
ernment and industry—have estab- 
lished funds for the support of their 
workmen who reach retirement age. 

Pensions our pastors receive in their 
old age mean more than food and 
shelter, I have learned. A pension check 
arriving every month is recognized as 
an expression of appreciation. The chief 
effect is the uplift of spirit that comes 
as the pensioners realize that love, 
which moves men’s souls, is an actual 
operative force and that they are re- 
ceiving the outpouring of substance that 
is prompted by the spirit exemplified 
in the New Testament. 

I have seen men and women grow 
old gracefully and it is a heartening 
thing to see the buoyancy of spirit and 
the eagerness for life that keeps them 
up to the demands of today and for the 
future. Nothing in human experience 
nurtures and keeps active this con- 
fidence in the goodness of life like re- 
a eee 
Dr. Cline is a secretary of the ULC Board of 
Pensions. During December this board appeals 
for contributions to its relief fund. 
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ligion. Nothing assists religion so ef- 
fectively as the love of others demon- 
strated by acts and substances. 


THE FOLLOWING responses are typical 
of the spirit and appreciation of those 
who are on our pension rolls. 


“I was 91 years of age last month. I 
want you to know that I am so thankful 
for all your help. Thank you. Do not 
forget me. It is very difficult for me to 
write. Yours in Christian love.” 


“I am deeply grateful for check which 
I received. It is most helpful in meet- 
ing the needs which cold weather 
brings, and I am more comfortable for 
this help.” 


“I am writing once more to thank 
you for my check. How wonderful it is 
that Christian people do watch over the 
ones less fortunate. May God bless your 
great board. What a wonderful lot of 
good they are doing. I thank you sin- 
cerely.” 


“T just must repeat my thanks for the 
extra check which helps to keep our 
little home together. Our children are 
very good to us but I don’t see how we 
could have kept going without your 
generous help.” 


“T HAVE YOUR LETTER enclosing your 
magnificent enclosure. What a relief 
of mind this brings. As well as human 
words can do it, I give you my thanks 
for this consideration. I am making 
slow progress in my recovery from two 
operations. I am 75 years of age.” 
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LET US PRAY 


LET US PRAY 


LET US PRAY 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


WEEKLY PRAYER TOPICS FOR DECEMBER 


FOR RECEPTIVE HEARING OF THE ADVENT 
CALL TO HOLINESS 
That our hearts may be readied for a blessed celebration of our 


Lord's birth. 


FOR THE PASTORS, WIDOWS, AND ORPHANS 

That God would give them courage to face their loneliness and 
need, and that He would put it into the hearts of many to 
befriend them in the Christmastide. 


FOR OUR BOWED AND BROKEN WORLD 
That in its anxiety and suffering it may hear with new courage 


and hope the Gospel of Christmas. 


FOR THE WILL AND GRACE TO KEEP CHRISTMAS 
That our gratitude for God's perfect gift in the Saviour may 


inspire us to fill our days with forgiveness, healing and redemp- 


(December 3-10) 


(December 10-17) 


(December 17-24) 


(December 24-31) 


tive kindness. 


“Old age is a problem for an old 
preacher who has to retire without any 
savings. I wish I could reach everyone 
of our preachers who are not in the 
Pension Fund, they might join at once. 
In every young preacher there is an 
old one, if he lives long enough.” 

“TI am truly sorry that I had to be on 
the disability list. I have deep ‘unsat- 
isfyable’ yearnings to be at my old job, 
but I know that is impossible, and since 
it is, no one but someone in a similar 
position can ever know just what and 
how much the monthly pension check 
means to me. I, like most preachers, 
put so much of what I received into the 
work that my reserves are not at all 
great. Thanks so much again for the 
pension checks and the Pension Board.” 


“Thank you so much for promptly 
caring for our Pension Fund benefits. 
This service of the church to its ser- 
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vants is a fine and gracious thing—but 
perhaps is only fully appreciated when 
the final need comes and then not only 
for the financial aid but for the fact 
that the church cares. Thank you for 
your kind letter of sympathy as well 
as the check.” 


AT THE BEGINNING of my work in June, 
I was impressed by the quiet efficiency 
of our office force but I have been 
moved to admiration by their devotion 
to those ideals of our great United 
Lutheran Church as expressed in the 
pension systems. 

The funds received during the Ad- 
vent appeal are given to those who need 
them most. These funds enable the 
Board of Pensions to carry out one of 
its most vital functions. May the re- 
sponse be as gracious as it has been in 
the past. This is our wish for the year 
1947. 
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“This Is My Book Report” 


By WILLIAM SCHAFER 


Fifteen-year-old student in New Kensington, Pennsylvania, 


wrote this story for his school paper, "The Stewartier"’ 


Jounny Birr was really in a jam. 
Here it was Saturday already and on 
Monday Johnny had to make a book 
report for the English class. It seemed 
that Johnny never had much time to 
read. Every time he sat down to read 
a good book the gang came around and 
wanted him to play ball. 

“A good time to think of that now,” 
said Johnny remorsefully. “Wait a 
minute—” Johnny exclaimed. “I know 
a book I could give a report on.” Johnny 
read it many times and the stories 
never grew old. So, grabbing a sheet 
of paper, Johnny eagerly began to write. 

On Monday morning Johnny handed 
in his composition. The teacher hap- 
pened to pick it up first and this is what 
she read. 

1. This book is approved by the Stu- 
dent Book Guild and although it is not 
banned in Boston, it is very good read- 
ing. 

2. The authors of this book are too 
numerous to mention but they are na- 
tionally known. The painters who drew 
the illustrations in the book created 
masterpieces. 

3. The scene takes place over a 
number of years and the plot is quite 
realistic. For the historian the book 
will be very interesting. The history 
is made vivid by the characters’ actions 
and deeds. 

There are many beautiful poems in 
the book, so that it will be interesting 
for the poetry lover also. Adventure 
abounds throughout the book and 
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mighty battles are fought. For the 
stupid there is wisdom and for the per- 
plexed there is serenity. 

Although there are no actual sport 
stories, the book does tell of a track 
event. For those who like love stories, 
you will find one of the best (in my 
estimation). If one likes Sherlock 
Holmes, the book will also meet your 
approval. The mysteries are explained 
in a clear and concise manner. There 
are drama, dancing, and festivals in it. 

4. In the story, or rather number of 
stories, the characters are Joe, a car- 
penter and his wife, Mary, a dancer, a 
judge, soldiers, kings, fishermen, and 
common everyday people. 

5. The plot evolves around one main 
character. He has a very pleasing per- 
sonality and is kind and gentle. He 
has a great many followers. Like all 
great men, he has many enemies. His 
following became so great that the 
rulers and kings became jealous and 
plotted -against him. They killed him 
but his undying spirit lives on. 

6. Do you like the book? I liked the 
book and thought it very informative 
and interesting. It gives you everything 
you need; art, drama, mystery, phi- 
losophy, lyric writing, common sense, 
and a basis for life. 

7. Would you recommend it for 
someone else to read? I believe every 
one would profit to read this book, both 
old and young alike. 

8. This book is non-fiction. 

9. Title “The Holy Bible.” 
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A Way to Read the Bible 


By FRANCIS CARR STIFLER 


You can't get the meaning of the New Testament by reading 


only a few favorite verses here and there, now and then 


PEOPLE OFTEN SPEAK to me about the 
difficulty they-have in reading the Bible. 
Sometimes they are frank enough to 
say that they just can’t find it interest- 
ing. I do not wonder at this. For most 
of us have never been taught how to 
read the Bible. 

Since the most important part of the 
Bible is the New Testament and the 
most important books in the New Testa- 
ment are the four Gospels, let us start 
our Bible reading with the lives of 
Jesus. How shall one read the Gospels? 

Where shall we begin? No, not with 
Matthew which comes first in the New 
Testament. Begin with Mark, not be- 
cause Mark is the shortest of the Gos- 
pels and the oldest, but rather, because 
it is the basis of Matthew and Luke, 
and is more full of action, simpler, and 
more straightforward than the others. 


How MUCH SHALL we read at the first 
sitting? Right here is where most of 
the difficulty with Bible reading comes 
in. Our Bible reading consists too often 
of a chapter, or a verse or a few verses, 
which may be useful on many occa- 
sions—and none of which I am ruling 
out—but the way to know Jesus Christ 
is to read the Gospels each at a sitting. 
It takes about one hour and a quarter 
to read the Gospel of Mark out loud— 
considerably less when read silently. 
We never hesitate to read that long or 
longer when we start in on a fast-mov- 


Dr. Stifler is a secretary of the American Bible 
Society, New York City. 
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ing short story in a magazine. 

When you read Mark thoughtfully 
through at one sitting you will get a 
conception of Jesus you never got be- 
fore. Never again will you doubt that 
He was wholly human and wholly and 
uniquely divine. Never again will you 
have any question about the trust- 
worthiness of Mark’s record. You catch 
the spirit of a humble conscientious 
writer determined to preserve the tes- 
timony of eyewitnesses to a great mir- 
acle, a great tragedy, a great new begin- 
ning of something that can never stop— 
a light shining in darkness. 

If you read Mark through at one 
sitting, you will want to read more 
about Jesus. You have three more 
records. I suggest you read Matthew 
next, but read it at one sitting. Mat- 
thew repeats practically every line of 
Mark but adds much of what Jesus said 
in his sermons to the people. 

The greatest sermon ever preached is 
found in Matthew 5, 6 and 7, and an- 
other in Chapter 10, and there are at 
least four others. Sit down some eve- 
ning and read the whole of the book 
of Matthew. It will take you possibly 
an hour and a half. Its teachings have 
been gradually remaking the world. 
Your very experience in the reading 
of the book cannot help but transform 


your spirit. 
Ir you READ Mark and Matthew as I 
have suggested, you will be profoundly 


grateful that. there is another sketch 
of Jesus’ life for you to read. Luke, 
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also based on Mark, has been called 
the most beautiful book ever written. 
Because Luke wrote for Gentiles rather 
than for Jews, you will feel you are 
getting a little closer to Jesus than even 
Matthew led you. Furthermore Luke’s 
practical humanitarianism will appeal 
to you. Luke is the American’s Gospel. 
Read Luke through at one sitting. It 
is almost exactly the same length as 
Matthew. 

You have one crowning experience 
awaiting you. John’s Gospel was writ- 
ten much later than the others. All 
over the Roman world people perse- 


WHEN YOU HAVE not seen your mother 
or your brother for 12 years, the final 
hour of waiting on the pier after the 
boat comes in is hard to endure. 

“How long will it be?” “When do 
you think they will come off?” To this 
question, recurring again and again, 
no certain answer could be given. “You 
must just listen for the calling of that 
number on your slip. You may have to 
wait some time. There is a routine to 
be gone through for each passenger.” 

The S. S. “Ernie Pyle” had docked, 
bringing hundreds of homeward-bound 
Americans and hundreds more, people 
coming to a new home from Germany, 
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from troubled Europe. 


cuted for their faith had found Christ 
as Saviour, and John reads these expe- 
riences back into his story of Jesus’ life. 

If you have read the other three Gos- 
pels, as I suggest, John will become a 
personal experience as you read it. 
Jesus will be to you the Bread of Life 
and the Light of the World. He will be 
the Way, the Truth and the Life. You 
will be born again. 

I beg of you take four evenings and 
in the manner I have suggested, read 
the four Gospels. Then tell me if I was 
not right about the method to be used 
and its results. 


The Ship Comes In 


By JANE GILBERT 


Into New York harbor comes a stream of refugees 


There is happiness and 


heartbreak as eager people meet at the pier 


from Poland. The late autumn day was 
mild and the crowds on Pier 61 were 
uncomfortably warm. People stood in 
line at the glass-enclosed information- 
booth where forms marked “IDENTIFICA- 
TION SHEET—NeEW ARRIVAL SERVICE” 
were being handed out. 

Many were the questions and com- 
ments as the workers at the windows 
hastily noted the necessary data and 
smilingly gave sympathetic, if not al- 
ways satisfactory, answers. “I’m from 
Chicago and have a reservation for my 
mother and myself on the 3 Pp. m. plane. 
I hope we won’t miss it.” . . . “We’ve 
just come from Wisconsin to meet my 
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cousin and we're taking her home with — 


us as soon as we can find her.” More 
often the questioners and applicants 
for identification forms were from New 
York City, Brooklyn, some town in 
New Jersey. 


FROM THE INFORMATION-BOOTH men 
and women turned away with slips of 
white paper in their hands, duplicates 
of the forms that would be relayed first 
to the agency to which certain cases 
must be referred, and eventually to the 
man at the loud-speaker who was call- 
ing out the numbers. On the forms were 
written the name, age, citizenship, and 
port of departure of each passenger, 
together with the name and address of 
the relative or friend who would meet 
him. 

The relationship of the waiting per- 
son to the newcomer was also shown 
and a check mark—to indicate whether 
or not he would know the arrival by 
sight. “Yes, I will know her. Of course, 
she was a little girl when I saw her 
last and now she’s almost grown, but, 
yes, yes, I will know her.” Or—‘“I 
think I will recognize him. See, I have 
his picture. He is my mother’s brother.” 

Much of the activity going on that 
morning on Pier 61 was under the 
supervision of the National American 
Federation of International Institutes. 
Among the busiest people were work- 
ers for the Travelers’ Aid Society, many 
of whom were volunteers. The Hebrew 
International Arrival Service and the 
Catholic workers were active. One lit- 
tle lady in a gray uniform wore on her 
sleeve the badge of the “American 
Women’s Volunteer Service.” Church 
World Service and the Lutheran Wel- 
fare Society were represented. It was 
in response to a call from the latter or- 
ganization that we had gone to help in 
the welcoming process. 
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“I SEE A FRIEND of my mother sitting 
inside there. Her relatives could not 
come from Cleveland to meet her, but 
she is to be put on the train by the 
Travelers’ Aid. Can’t we go in and 
speak to her?” A fresh-faced young 
German woman was making the plea. 
She had come to meet her own mother 
who now stood nearby surrounded by 
her family, her arms filled with red 
roses and white carnations. 

In sad contrast was the little old 
woman in a fur beret and long coat— 
too warm for this mild day—sitting 
patiently inside the green palings that 
separated the arrivals from their wait- 
ing friends. The little old woman now 
and then wiped a tear from her eye 
with a large handkerchief that had too 
evidently seen prolonged service. She 
stood up to receive a cup of hot coffee 
and a cake from the hands of a Trav- 
elers’ Aid assistant. Inquiries of the 
guard at the gate, and at two or three 
of the desks inside the fence, brought 
together the lonely little woman and 
the kindly friends who had delayed 
their going on the chance of seeing her. 
The Travelers’ Aid worker now shep- 
herded her with a number of others 
through the gate, and farewells were 
said with tearful embraces, as she went 
on toward her further travels. 

Children sat about on piles of lug- 
gage, wearily waiting while their rela- 
tives made necessary arrangements for 
leaving the pier. One small fellow in 
a tan suit, with a cap perched on his 
fair hair, by a too sudden movement 
knocked over a cheap brown suitcase 
that had served as a support against 
which other baggage leaned. I helped 
the little boy right the pile and replace 
on its top a man’s worn woolen cap and 
two or three felt slouch hats. “Do you 
speak English?” I asked him. He shook 
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his head shyly. “Sprechen sie Deutsch? 
Parlez-vous Francais?” To each in- 
quiry he gave the same negative shake, 
but his blue eyes lighted and he smiled 
at the friendly questions. 


A GIRL OF PROBABLY NINE in a white 
woolen cap such as babies wear, a tan 
coat too small for her, with long stock- 
ings on her thin legs, followed her 
father to the counter where coffee and 
sweet buns were being served. Much 
rick milk was going to be needed before 
those pipe-stem legs would look as they 
should for a child of her age, and the 
watchers hoped that that new arrival 
was going where good food would be 
plentiful. 

Two young men stood smiling at a 
tiny, golden-haired girl held in the arms 
of a third young man. A tag with the 
red initials of the Travelers’ Aid hung 
by a cord upon her white knitted suit. 
The mother had perhaps gone to see 
where her luggage was, but the young 
men must have been unable to tear 
themselves away from the child who 
regarded them with aloof dignity as 
they spoke to her in Polish. 

Old people in shabby, heavy clothing, 
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needed for the voyage but now too 
warm for the land . . . young men 
much in need of a barber’s services... 
girls with eager, sunburned faces . 
here and there a middle-aged woman 
in traveling clothes of the well-to-do 

. . young fathers leading little boys 
or girls by the hand, children whose 
outgrown garments, grave eyes, and 
silent lips spoke loudly of war and its 
aftermath, of deprivations taken for 
granted because they had known noth- 
ing else. 


AS WE WATCHED THEM GO out between 
the green palings, some with bright, 
hopeful faces—others looking weary 
and apprehensive—we followed them 
with unspoken questions of our own. 
Will the schools in New Jersey and 
Wisconsin and Ohio welcome the little 
wanderers? Will that fellow in need of 
a hair-cut find a job where he’s going? 
Will Cleveland become home to the lit- 
tle old woman in the fur beret? Will 
the three-year old with the golden curls 
be happy in Brooklyn? Will the spindly 
legs grow strong in Chicago? Will 
Americans continue to show sympathy 
and concern for the new arrivals? 


“THE NEw Loox” 1n 1895 
Report from Hawaii by the Rev. J. A. B. Scherer, 
pioneer Lutheran missionary to Japan 

“It is painful to state that the women, in adopting foreign costume, 
have unanimously chosen Mother Hubbards, which are the most 
ungainly and unattractive articles of dress that ever tormented an 
aesthetic vision. They are bad enough as a house wrapper. But as 
walking and riding costumes, they are unbearable. Imagine, if you 
can, a stout woman in a Mother Hubbard, riding a horse man-fashion, 
while her Hubbardized sisters are promenading everywhere! It was 
my privilege to see the queen as she passed out the palace gates for 
a drive; and—horror of horrors!—even her royally fat avoirdupois 
was enveloped in a black silk Mother Hubbard. ‘There is never a 
rose without its thorn’; the thorn of rosy Honolulu is the Mother 


Hubbard.” 
20 
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The United Nations Can Succeed 


By JOHN FOSTER DULLES 


The power of the "Moral Law" can hold the nations together 


THE UNITED NaTIONS represents great 
diversity. That diversity makes for dis- 
cord and, unless some unifying force 
is found, it will disintegrate the United 
Nations as it disintegrated the League 
of Nations. What is the force which, 
overriding so great diversity, can as- 
sure unity? 

Some have thought that fear could be 
that unifying force. No doubt some 
measure of unity can result from the 
fact that all of the peoples of the United 
Nations do fear the recurrence of war. 
Fear, however, is not enough to guar- 
antee unity. Frightened men can have 
the faith, loyalty, and discipline to die 
bravely. 

Some have thought that economic 
self-interest could be the necessary 
unifying force. No doubt some measure 
of unity can result from the fact that 
peoples by working together can 
achieve greater prosperity than if they 
work apart. But material gain and ma- 
terial self-interest are not enough to 
assure lasting unity. Men do not live 
by bread alone. Indeed, if they con- 
centrate upon material wealth they be- 
come corrupt and fall apart. 

Some have thought that the military 
might of the great powers, exerted 
through the Security Council, could be 
the necessary unifying force. But al- 


Mr. Dulles has been called a ''warmonger" by 
Andrei Vishinsky, but most Americans consider 
him a great architect of world peace and re- 
construction. He has been a U.S. delegate at 
the current session of the United Nations As- 
sembly, and is now in London for the four- 
power discussion of peace treaties. 
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ready it is apparent that big-power 
unity is not a premise that can be as- 
sumed, but rather a result that must be 
sought. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE reliable unifying 
force and that is the force of the moral 
law. 

The Commission on a Just and Dur- 
able Peace made its first statement 
nearly six years ago. The first para- 
graph of that first statement read: 

We believe that moral law, no less than 
physical law, undergirds our world. There 
is a moral order which is fundamental and 
eternal, and which is relevant to the cor- 
porate life of men and the ordering of 
human society. If mankind is to escape 
chaos and recurrent war, social and po- 
litical institutions must be brought into 
conformity with this moral order. 

That is the principle upon which the 
United Nations is founded. 

During the decade of 1930 certain 
leaders in Germany, Italy, and Japan 
came to violate flagrantly the moral 
law. Indeed, they denied its very ex- 
istence. They rejected the Christian 
ideals of justice and mercy. They ig- 
nored the sacredness of the human per- 
sonality. They looked upon material 
force as the supreme reality and they 
felt that they had become great when 
they became able to trample upon their 
fellow men. For a short time it seemed 
that they could be cruel and violent 
with impunity. But the moral law in- 
exorably asserted itself. 

The war allies, through providence, 
became the instrument whereby the 
moral law on this occasion asserted it- 
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self. But that did not guarantee that 
those nations would always be bound 
together as one of God’s chosen instru- 
ments. That would depend on their 
own future conduct. Realizing that, 
they sought a continuing dedication to 
the principles of the moral law. In that 
spirit they formed themselves into the 
permanent world organization which is 
now the United Nations. 


By THE CuHartTerR the peoples of the 
United Nations affirm their respect for 
human rights and fundamental free- 
doms without distinction as to race, sex, 
language, or religion. They assert the 
dignity and worth of the human person. 
They bind themselves to seek justice. 
They undertake to promote social prog- 
ress and better standards of life in 
larger freedom. They promise to prac- 
tice tolerance and to live together in 
peace with one another as good neigh- 
bors. 

Thus, the members of the United Na- 
tions founded their new unity on moral 
conceptions which, it seemed, they 
shared alike. They bound themselves 
to work together to bring international 
institutions into harmony with the 
moral law. They were confident that if 
they did so, loyally and in good faith, 
their unity would become basic and 
their differences would become super- 


ficial. 


ALREADY VOICES are lifted to say that 
this great project is doomed to failure. 
The proceedings demonstrate, so it is 
alleged, that there cannot be found any 
force adequate to keep the United Na- 
tions unified. That is a false judgment. 
It is true that practical experience un- 
der the Charter has shown that the 
moral conception represented by the 
different member nations are not as 
uniform as had been hoped. To some 
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extent words used in the Charter to 
express moral goals are found to have 
meant one thing to some and another 
thing to others. There are differences 
of belief which have serious import and 
which ought not to be minimized. 

But in the main, the moral premises 
of the Charter have stood the test of ex- 
perience. Evidence relied on as proof 
of failure is, above all, the fact that the 
early activities of the United Nations 
have brought to light more discord than 
normally appeared in times of peace. 
However, differenees between friendly 
nations are nothing new. What is new 
is that whereas in the past they have 
often been concealed, now they are 
ruthlessly exposed. That is done de- 
liberately because that exposure is a 
necessary part of the process whereby 
the United Nations can achieve further 
growth. 

Public exposure has its obvious dis- 
advantages. It tends to create an ex- 
aggerated impression of difference. It 
stimulates those, found in every coun- 
try, who seek pretexts for feeling su- 
perior to those whom they call for- 
eigners. Such disadvantages are, how- 
ever, the price that must be paid for a 
procedure which gives the moral law a 
chance to work. In a closed room the 
moral law does not attain its maximum 
power. Secrecy favors sordid results. 
That is why, in all but exceptional cases, 
the proceedings of the United Nations 
and its organs are subject to public 
scrutiny. 


THE RESULT OF THE United Nations 


procedure has been that all of the pro- _ 


posals made have been proposals which, 
in the opinion of the sponsors, could 
be supported by appeal to the moral 
judgment of the world. It may be that 
some of the proposals have been pre- 
sented insincerely. It may be that real 
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motives are not always revealed. But, 
as a great French diplomat said some 
300 years ago: “Hypocrisy is the tribute 
vice pays to virtue.” So far, in the 
United Nations, the members are pay- 
ing tribute to the moral law. That is a 
basic fact of immense importance. It 
makes possible further advance in the 
hard task of consolidating unity. 

The United Nations thus already re- 
flects these great accomplishments. 

There is a world charter which ac- 
cepts, as a basic assumption, that there 
is a moral law and that world order 
requires conformity with it. 

The Charter spells out many prac- 
tical implications of the moral law. 

The Charter establishes open processes 
which require the statesmen of the 
world to expose their plans and pur- 
poses to the moral judgment of man- 
kind. 

THESE ARE ACHIEVEMENTS, the like of 
which men have never seen before. 
They create a new situation which now 
shifts to the peoples of the world a 
heavy responsibility for the next phase 
in the development of world order. 
They have become a jury before whom 
international statesmen present them- 
selves for judgment. The verdicts of 
that jury, if clear and decisive, will be- 
come a kind of world common law. 
That will be the force which translates 
the moral law into more tangible ap- 
plications as international law; which 
creates the precedents and practices and 
the codifications which the United Na- 
tions now lacks and which it needs to 
become an adequate political organiza- 
tion. 

Private individuals constantly ask 
what they can do to help the United 
Nations. They would know if they re- 
alized that they are an integral part 
of the machinery upon which the United 
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“Nations relies for its further develop- 


ment. They have the duty to serve 
well on the public jury to which the 
United Nations appeals for moral judg- 
ments. Like any member of any jury, 
they should develop the capacity to 
distinguish truth from falsity, sincerity 
from hypocrisy. They should learn the 
applicable moral law and its practical 
applications. Only with the help of that 
kind of an opinion-forming group will 
the United Nations pass successfully 
through its present testing period and 
emerge into a further phase of political 
development. 


IN PERFORMING THEIR TASK, the peo- 
ples of the world will need help. In 
order to judge the facts they will de- 
pend largely on press and radio which 
throughout the world ought to be free, 
alert, and fair. In learning the moral 
law and its implications, they should 
turn for help and guidance to religious 
organizations. 

There are ethical principles of pro- 
found significance which are revealed 
to all men. The Charter of the United 
Nations is proof of that. All of the 
great religions recognize those prin- 
ciples as part of the moral law. That 
moral law points the way to world or- 
der. As Christians we believe that 
Christ showed that way with greatest 
clarity. Believing that, we recognize 
that a supreme responsibility rests upon 
Christians. 

The Church, being a creation of God 
in Jesus Christ, is called to proclaim 
to all men everywhere the way of life. 
Moreover, the Church, which is in 
reality a world community, may be 
used of God to develop His spirit of 
righteousness and love in every race 
and thus to make possible a just and 
durable peace. To this service let us, as 
Christians, rededicate ourselves. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Event in the Temple 
By Ralph D. Heim 


TWENTY YEARS earlier, Jesus had 
watched the carpenters and masons 
constructing the temple. Twenty years 
later Titus and his Roman legions would 
destroy it. In Paul’s day it was one of 
the wonders of the world. 

This was Herod’s temple, the third 
one on the site. Solomon built there 
first, around the rock which protruded 
from Araunah’s threshing-floor. But 
Solomon’s temple was destroyed, along 
with the rest of Jerusalem when Nebu- 
chadnezzar took the city in 586 B. c. Two 
generations later, Zerubbabel and the 
returned exiles replaced it. That tem- 
ple, though, was on a scale so modest 
that the elders who had seen Solomon’s 
magnificent structure could only weep. 

It was Herod the Great—the Herod 
of the Christmas story—who undertook 
to restore the temple’s former glory. 
He started the work in 20 B. c. but it 
was scarcely finished before the end of 
A. D. 70, and today the Moslem Dome of 
the Rock stands there. Yet, somewhere 
in that 25-acre area of surrounding 
courts and cloisters, porches and colon- 
nades, or in one of the cluster of build- 
ings near Herod’s central shrine—rich 
with marble and gold—Paul’s work be- 
gan to come to its end. 


Back IN JERUSALEM after the third 
missionary journey, he had reported 
his work to the heads of the church and 
delivered that offering from the mission 
fields for the mother congregation. Im- 
mediately, then, he had been asked to 
demonstrate his sympathy with Juda- 
ism. 
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The story of Paul's arrest, trial, and voyage to 
Rome begins with The Acts 21:20. From this 
point it is helpful to remember that Luke writes 
as an eye-witness of many of the events he 
reports. The reading this week ends at 23:11. 


Jerusalem had been a long time holy 
city to the Jews of the world. Even 
Jerusalem Christians, being of Jewish 
blood, reared in Jewish families, living 
in a Jewish community, had shed no 
more of their Judaism than was neces- 
sary to bear the Christian name. Paul, 
everyone knew, had been abroad among 
Gentile populations, living with them, 
working with them, and winning them 
to the faith. Besides, exaggerated re- 
ports had come back to the effect that 
he taught against all that a Jew would 
hold dear. 

Many, therefore, considered Paul not 
merely a liberal, but a monstrous one, 
disloyal to the Jewish race and religion, 
even as enemy to the best interests of 
the church. As a result, he was in 
danger for himself and he might well 
become a center of general trouble in 
the city. 


JAMES AND THE ELDERS had thought 
of a way to eliminate that danger (21: 
20-26). Four men had nearly com- 
pleted a Nazarite vow in which it was 
necessary for them to make an appro- 
priate sacrifice. Pious and wealthy Jews 
often helped the poor to complete such 
vows by paying for the offerings. Paul 
would pay for those four men. Also, he 
would undergo the related ceremonial 
rites. That would require public ap- 
pearance in a manner which would dis- 
play his regard for Jewish practices. 

The plan was well-meant and, since 
its purpose was good, Paul was not un- 
willing. Had he not come to Jerusalem 
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for the purpose of cementing friendship 
between Jew and Gentile and extending 
the unity of the Church? 

Yet it failed. The conflicting forces 
were too many to control: Paul, the 
Jerusalem elders, the Jewish Chris- 
tians, the Gentile Christians, the Ro- 
man authorities, the native Jews, the 
foreign Jews (21:27-29). 

That last group became the stumbling 
block. Their hostility had pursued Paul 
everywhere. His success at winning 
Gentiles to the rival Christianity, and 
their frustration in their efforts to de- 
stroy him, had intensified that attitude. 
They would never be able to view him 
as a true successor to their great proph- 
ets. To them he was just the apostate 
Saul. 


CERTAIN JEWS from Ephesus had seen 
him only on the street with Trophimus, 
an Ephesian Gentile convert to Chris- 
tianity. When they saw him later in 
the temple, though, their blind fury 
made them think he had brought 
Trophimus there, too. That would have 
been a terrible offense. There exists to 
this day a stone from the temple area 
with an inscription which forbids a Gen- 
tile to go beyond it into the sacred en- 
closures. 

Raising an outcry, those Ephesian 
Jews set the crowd ablaze. They 
shouted two charges: Paul had taught 
against the Jewish people, their laws, 
and their temple; he had polluted the 
temple by bringing a Gentile in. Neither 
was true, but crowds are not always 
guided by the truth. 

The Castle of Antonia overlooked the 
temple area and it housed a Roman gar- 
rison. Claudius Lysias was tribune 
there and he commanded 600 infantry- 
men and a troop of cavalry. To him, 
temple guards sped the report of riot 
and he dispatched the necessary troops 
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«to restore order (21:30-39). 


Already Paul had been dragged into 
the streets where his blood would be 
shed on less holy ground. They were 
beating him and would have killed him. 
Instead, the officer in charge arrested 
and ordered him bound with chains. 
Then, like the traffic officer at the scene 
of an accident, he began to gather in- 
formation. As usual, “some cried one 
thing, some another.” While Paul was 
carried to the castle, the crowd followed 
and shouted, “Away with him!” Paul is 
walking, indeed, in the Master’s foot- 
steps. 


THERE FOLLOWS another of Luke’s re- 
ports of Paul’s speeches (21: 40—22: 21). 
Standing on the stairs of the castle 
above the crowd, he beckons everybody 
to gather around. “There was made a 
great silence.” Then Paul links himself 
with his hearers in race and spirit by 
saying “Brethren and fathers.” Review- 
ing his life, he mentions his origin, his 
conversion, his part in martyring Ste- 
phen. After that he begins to deal with 
his work among the Gentiles, but the 
very word explodes the crowd like a 
dynamite cap. 

The captain had had enough and or- 
dered Paul to be “examined by scourg- 
ing’—fancy words for administering 
the third degree (22: 22-30). While they 
were binding him to be whipped, Paul 
asked whether it was not illegal to beat 
an uncondemned Roman. 

That halted the proceedings while the 
centurion hurried to his superior of- 
ficer. He came himself and verified 
Paul’s declaration of Roman citizenship 
and exemption from the indignity of 
scourging. Then he arranged for a 
proper hearing next day. 

Luke’s narrative of the hearing is a 
masterpiece of reporting and the inci- 
dent itself a case study in group psy- 
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chology (23:1-10). Claudius Lysias al- 
ready has blundered in his handling of 
the case. Now he means to be studiously 
correct. First he must discover exactly 
what Paul did to deserve this bitter dis- 
favor. 


SINCE THE PROPER authorities to pass 
upon such a matter are the “chief 
priests and the council,” Paul is taken 
before them. This is another historic 
meeting of the Sanhedrin. There had 
been one for Jesus and others for Peter 
and John. Likely Paul is taken into 
the same room, doubtless with some of 
the same members in attendance. 

The apostle is very human, shrewd, 
and courageous. When he declares him- 
self not guilty of any offense, the high 
priest orders someone standing near to 
slap him across the face. The world 
approves his indignant retort: “God 
shall smite thee, thou whited wall”’— 
whitewashed hypocrite. Again, when 
the bystanders were shocked at Paul’s 
show of disrespect for the high priest, 
he turns another worthy reply. In our 
vocabulary of mockery it would be: 
“You’d never be able to tell he is high 
priest for he certainly doesn’t act like 
it.” But Paul finishes more coolly, “I 
will respect the law, ‘thou shalt not 
speak evil of the ruler of thy people.’ ” 

Then Paul did a clever thing that 


likely prolonged his life and his service 
for Christ a few more years, although 
it is not the typical act of a saint. Re- 
ligion, sadly enough, has occasioned no 
end of contention; we need not be too 
proud of our present-day record on that 
matter. The Sanhedrin too, as Paul 
knew, had its divisions which held dif- 
ferent doctrines and would fight over 
them. As Luke explains to Theophilus, 
there were Pharisees who believed in 
resurrection, angels, and spirits; and 
there were Sadducees who did not. 


PAUL, AS WE KNow, had been born a 
Pharisee and certainly believed in the 
resurrection of the dead. So he an- 
nounced that party affiliation. There- 
upon the Pharisees gathered him into 
their Pharisaic arms while the Sad- 
ducees began to denounce him doubly. 
The former were ready now to believe 
that an angel or a spirit might have 
spoken to him! The latter, scarcely! 
He would have been torn limb from 
limb if the soldiers had not returned 
him to the security of confinement in 
the castle. 

It is quite like Luke to tell Theophilus 
now how Paul, that very night, received 
the heaven-sent message (23:11). “Be 
of good cheer.” Again, too, Luke men- 
tions that consuming ambition of Paul’s 
to get to Rome. He is on the way! 


In JAmEs Hixton’s novel, So Well Remembered, the father of the 
chief character, George Boswell, was a lay preacher. Of him George 
says, “Take my father and the Boers for instance. Thoroughly ap- 
proved of them he did, especially old Kruger, whom he used to pray 
for as ‘that great President and the victor of Majuba Hill, which, as 
Thou knowest, Lord, is situated near the border of Natal and the 


Transvaal Republic. . . 
all the facts.” 
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. He always liked to make sure the Lord had 
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THE LATHROP FAMIL 


Musical Morning 


I FOUND MYSELF humming as I zipped 
through my housework. One carol af- 
ter another ran through my brain and 
gave wings to my heels. The mop 
slithered swiftly over the bedroom 
floors gathering soft grey fluffs of dust. 
I stooped to rescue a picture of Jose 
Iturbi and Jane Powell from the floor 
in Joan’s room. As I looked at it, I 
couldn’t tell which was the object of 
hero worship, the pianist or the young 
girl he was instructing in the art of 
reaching a high note. Both looked pretty 
silly, wobbling their jaws. 

Oh, well, they had their music and I 
had mine. I went right on singing and 
humming as I replaced the picture on 
Joan’s bureau. Gaily I followed the 
mop down the stairs, pausing now and 
then to flick the rails with a cloth. 


“You ARE FULL of the Christmas spirit, 
aren’t you?” Jerry kicked off his rub- 
bers at the front door and came in, 
shrugging snowflakes from his coat. 

“T really am. And I hope I can keep 
it until Christmas. Sometimes it gets 
lost in the last-minute rush. Is it get- 
ting colder outdoors?” 

“I think so. The wind is rising, at 
any rate. Feels like the right time of 
year—for this part of the world.” 

“If we’d been raised in the tropics, I 
suppose we wouldn’t think Christmas 
was really coming unless we were pant- 
ing from the heat. Wonder what it 
would be like to sit and mop our brows 
on Christmas?” 

“Plenty of people could tell you.” He 
hung his coat in the closet and emerged 


blowing on his fingers. “Anyone call 


while I was out?” 
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“Only Miss Hefflinger. She wants you 
to call her, but she says there’s no 
hurry. Did you get tree lights?” 

“A few.” He reached into the closet 
and pulled out a small paper bag. It 
didn’t look as though it contained more 
than six or eight. 


“WAS THAT ALL they had left? I didn’t 
think people would be stocking up so 
soon. Goodness, no matter how I try 
to be forehanded—and get ready early, 
others always seem to get the same 
idea even earlier.” I stopped, for Jerry 
was looking slightly uncomfortable. 
“Oh, well, it doesn’t matter too much. 
Tree lights aren’t the most important 
thing about the season anyhow. Be- 
sides, we may see some more some- 
where.” 

“If you really want them I can get 
some now. They had a pretty good sup- 
ply. It was the price that stopped me. 
I figured these would be enough, with 
what we have, to put a couple of strings 
in working order. But when I went to 
buy more some ancient Calvinist an- 
cestor whom I never knew I had spoke 
up and gave me quite a lecture about 
my worldliness. Perhaps it was pinch- 
ing pennies though. If you want me to, 
I’ll go back and get some extras while 
they have a supply.” 

“Don’t be silly! You were right. I 
want this to be the most Christmasy 
Christmas we have ever had. Deep 
down inside I have the feeling that 
this year is a rather special year—sort 
of living on borrowed time, I guess. 
But we won’t enjoy a minute of it, if 
we think we are splurging and spending 
selfishly. So forget the extras.” 
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“PRETTY NICE we think alike on these 
subjects, isn’t it?” 

“Woney is said to be the root of most 
divorces, isn’t it?” 

“And ‘money’ in that case probably 
means the view people have of the rel- 
ative value of the material and the in- 
tangible.” 

“You mean the material is immaterial 
TORUS Ca 

“To think that you would stoop to a 
pun like that! You mean the material 
is immaterial to us so long as we have 
plenty of it.” 

“That’s not fair. My favorite form of 
spiritual discipline consists of reading 
all the tempting ads in the newspaper 
and then saying resolutely, ‘So what?’ ” 

“I’m sure that puts you right in line 
with St. Thomas a Kempis and all the 
rest. No, ’m not laughing at you, so 
don’t go away. I mean it. Doesn’t the 
essence of sainthood consist in facing 
squarely the temptations of the world 
and putting them aside for something 
you hold more important?” 

“Didn’t you say in your Communion 
meditation last Sunday that Christmas 
is rejoicing, not in something but in 
Someone?” 

“You are a model wife! You not only 
listen to my sermons, criticize them, 
but also remember them. I stand cor- 
rected. A saint puts temptations aside 
for someone he thinks more important. 
You are by that definition also, a saint.” 


“A MODEL WIFE and a saint all at one 
and the same time. I can’t -stand all 
this praise. You must be feeling the 
Christmas spirit, too.—Or is this my 
immaterial present?” 

“Would you be satisfied?” 

“Well—”. We laughed the sort of 
laughter that ripples over deeper emo- 
tion. Then I turned serious. “Truly, 
your meditation was beautiful. It was 
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so entirely in keeping with the rest of 
the communion service. If ever people 
need the cleansing releasing power of 
Christ, it’s during these weeks before 
Christmas. The cares of this world get 
such a stranglehold on most of us that 
it is almost a physical and spiritual im- 
possibility to put first things first. This 
Advent season I’m going to begin the 
day with a time for meditation and 
garnering my soul—if we have to wade 
through dust to our ankles!” 

Jerry ran a finger speculatively over 
the step I had just cleaned. He sur- 
veyed it approvingly. “So far we seem 
safe.” 

“So far,” I agreed, “but any time you 
try that stunt and come away with your 
finger grimy, I don’t want to hear a 
peep out of you. Not a peep.” 

“I’m not worried. Oh, there’s the 
phone. Can you take it? I just must 
get this mail organized before I go over 
to the church office.” 


I PARKED MY MOP in a safe corner and 
reached for the instrument. “Hello,” 
came Mrs. Sullivan’s voice, “just won- 
dered whether you were planning to go 
to that meeting in town next week? 
There’s going to be a speech about the 
world situation, you know. That’s a 
‘must’ wherever you go these days. 
And besides that, some music. The 
program sounds wonderful and I 
thought if you could go, I’d drive you 
and possibly Kitty Bach and Fran 
Hedges. How does it sound?” 

I picked up Joan’s Girl Scout calendar 
on which I had jotted both engagements 
and tentative plans for the month. “It 
sounds wonderful. I’ve some shopping 
to do first, so perhaps I’d better meet 
you there.” 

We talked for a minute more, and as 
I turned away I found that I was hum- 
ming again. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Help or hindrance 


My wife is a slave—to our 17-year-old 
son. She does too much for him, things 
he could and should do for himself. She 
polishes his shoes, gathers up the clothing 
that he strews around in his room and puts 
the room in order, checks on everything 
he has to do for school, and a hundred 
other things, large and small, which any 
high-school senior should be doing with- 
out help or suggestion. 

She isn’t strong, and she ought to be 
conserving her strength for necessary 
things, rather than wasting it on him. I’ve 
talked to her about the matter, but it 
hasn’t changed anything. She feels that 
I’m too hard on Dave. I can’t see how he’s 
going to get along when he goes to college 
without his mother to act as his butler. 


Too much help is damaging. And it 
appears that this good lady is going too 
far. Love and kindness are taking a 
mistaken direction. An understanding 
of human nature calls for a more intel- 
ligent procedure. This mother seems too 
possessive. 

Soon the young man will be going 
away and he will have to face a new 
situation alone. It’s unfair to keep him 
in such a dependent condition, as it’s 
also unjust to have his mother carrying 
such a burden. Responsibility and in- 
dependence aren’t developed by anyone 
without the opportunity to act them out. 

It’s up to father and mother to reach 
an accord on this problem. Have a 
pleasant chat with Dave, and tell him 
his mother is carrying too many re- 
sponsibilities that he needs to develop 
much more self-dependence at his age. 

Tell him that from now on he is to 
be more free to develop independence 
and self-direction. Assign to him a spe- 
cific set of responsibilities, and give him 
a memorandum of them. Let both par- 
ents keep up the confidential relation- 
ship, but let mother keep hands off 
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Dave’s duties. No day-to-day check- 
up is to be made, but some friendly 
questions about progress may be raised 
after a few weeks. Perhaps some neces- 
sary adjustments will have to be dis- 
cussed. The chances are that he’ll be 
making out all right, and that he’ll feel 
a pride in assuming larger responsibility. 


Attention wanted 


My daughter has just gone away to col- 
lege. Before leaving she requested that 
dad and I write frequently and arrange 
that she receive a few telegrams from week 
to week. She urged also two aunts, an 
uncle, and one of the neighbors to keep 
the communications flowing in. She in- 
sisted that her standing among the girls 
at school would hinge upon her receiving 
plenty of mail and telegrams. 

This idea seems silly, but thus far we 
have been trying to please her. 


The girl wants attention, recognition, 
popularity. This is a natural hunger, 
and she has been more candid in con- 
fessing it than are most people. You 
are proving your devotion to your 
daughter by acceding to her request. 

But the young lady doesn’t under- 
stand that any reputation she may ‘gain 
in this way can be only superficial and 
short-lived. Her pals will soon catch 
on, and she may become the butt of 
ridicule. Your good intentions may do 
a lot of harm in the end. 

Your daughter will have to learn that 
any real, lasting, worthwhile recogni- 
tion must come as a result of her own 
worth, abilities, courtesy, kindness, and 
co-operativeness—all that she is as a 
personality. She may learn it quickly 
enough to avoid humiliation. Someone 
—the dean, the personnel officer, or her 
parents—had better help her get 
straightened out and make a new start. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Divine Favor 


The Christian Doctrine of Grace. By Oscar Hardman. Macmillan. 128 pages. $2. 


The aim of this excellent study of the central doctrine of Christianity is to under- 
stand the creeds, correct human self-sufficiency and contribute to the reunion of Cath- 
olics and Protestants. Its seven chapters deal methodically with the history of the 
formulation of the doctrine; the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ; predestinating grace; 
grace, prevenient and subsequent; grace, habitual and actual; the means of grace; and 


the achievements of grace. 

What is grace? Dr. Hardman answers 
that it is “essentially the divine favour 
which is bestowed upon man,” It is “the 
power of the Personality of the Creator 
working upon the personality of each of 
His creatures by the means which we 
commonly describe as personal influence.” 
The incarnation of the Son of God is “the 
supreme act in the operation of grace,” and 
by it “the fullest measure of personal in- 
fluence is rendered possible.” 

The study of grace is tied to all the other 
questions of Christian theology. How is 
the Genesis story of the fall of man to 
be explained in face of the facts that have 
led to the theory of evolution? Did Adam’s 
disobedience bring total depravity upon 
all mankind, so that man, unaided by 
God’s spirit, cannot even believe and ac- 
cept God’s grace? Does the fact that only 
part of the human race has responded to 
God’s saving activity mean that God has 
predestined some to be saved and the rest 
to be lost? If God thus discriminates, 
what becomes of His justice and of man’s 
freedom? Is grace an automatic healing 
of the soul, or does it require man to co- 
operate with God? How can God who is 
righteous accept and justify man who is a 
sinner? Is justification a mere fiction by 
which God circumvents this difficulty, or 
does it mean a change in the nature of the 
sinner so he actually becomes righteous? 

These are some of the vital questions 
which occupy the first hundred pages. The 
rest of the book is concerned with the 
sacraments as means of grace, and with a 
comparison of the fruits of grace with the 
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cardinal virtues of the pagan world. 
Throughout his book, the author, who 
writes from the standpoint of the Anglican 
church, points out clearly the agreements 
as well as the differences between the Ro- 
man Catholic and the Protestant answers. 
Though brief, his treatment is illustrated 
by ample quotations from Augustine, 
Anselm and Aquinas and others, which 
give a clear picture of the development 
of the doctrine and of the various concep- 
tions of God’s grace which men hold today. 
The book is thoroughly reliable and prac- 
tical. Every page is full of suggestions to 
apply the doctrine to contemporary prob- 
lems. Raymonp T. Stamm 
Gettysburg Seminary 


Morning, Noon, and Night. 
Ward Kates. Morehouse-Gorham. 
$1.25. 

Meditations befitting the various times of 
the day, consisting largely of quoted poems 
and prose. The author’s own pages are 
beautifully written, and the quotations 
skillfully chosen. 


By Frederick 
100 pages. 


Armenia Reborn. By Charles A. Vertanes. 
Armenian National Council. 216 pages. $3. 

People who are now in middle age can 
remember when it seemed that the only 
persecuted and suffering peoples in the 
world were the Armenians. All that has 
changed. Now that Armenia is safely un- 
der the Soviet wing, everything is well 
in that small, ancient land. This is the 
story of recent development in “the first 
Christian nation in history.” 
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REVIEWS AND RATINGS OF CURRENT FILMS 


By the PROTESTANT MOTION PICTURE COUNCIL 


—————————————— 


THE BisHor’s Wire (RKO). Hollywood 
has been employing “angels” to act in a 
fairly large number of recent pictures. 
They are brought in to solve mortals’ prob- 
lems and help unravel script-writers’ plots. 

Latest of the “angels” to grace Hollywood 
sets is Cary Grant, who in this picture ap- 
pears in the nick of time to give guidance 
to a harassed bishop. The bishop (David 
Niven) is ridden with vexations and frus- 
trations in his ambition to build a cathe- 
dral. The heavenly visitant—unfortunately 
a little more earthy than most—brings the 
bishop back to his early passion to help 
the common people into the more abundant 
life. That’s good, the moral being sound. 
And the picture is well-acted and on the 
whole entertaining. 

We do deplore not only this loose em- 
ployment of the guardian-angel motif but 
also the free use of the word “miracle” in 
depicting some of “Angel” Grant’s achieve- 
ments (such, for example, as his replenish- 
ing of an impecunious professor’s supply 
of wine). 

THE Foxes or Harrow (20th Century- 
Fox). This rates a mark of “superior” for 
its lavish settings and lovely photography, 
a “passing” mark for Rex Harrison’s acting, 
as the debonair gambler, a teacher’s re- 
monstrance for the over-long, often dull, 
and too-involved script—and a sad head- 
shake at any producer who tries to make 
a decent picture out of such a melange of 
gambling, drinking, slave-owning, voodoo, 
and loose episodes generally. 

Our or THE Past (RKO). A low-grade 
film of racketeer life in which almost every 
member meets with violent death. The 
final motivation which might redeem the 
unsavory plot is in doubt, and there is no 
apparent solution offered. 

Rmwe THE Pink Horse (Universal-Inter- 
national). A hard-boiled ex-Marine (Robert 
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Montgomery) sets out to avenge his pal 
who has been ordered “eliminated” by a 
tax-evading racketeer. The story takes it 
from there, with involvements for all con- 
cerned—plus too much drinking and vio- 
lence. However, there are certain social 
values highlighted, and these get a good 
play in the plot. 

DestrE Mz (MGM). The old Enoch Arden 
theme again, with Robert Mitchum as the 
supposedly dead soldier-husband, Greer 
Garson as the wife ready to marry again, 
and Richard Hart as party of the second 
part. The story has strong emotional con- 
flicts, resulting in misunderstanding and 
tragedy. The Old World atmosphere and 
the Brittany folk’s character are well de- 
picted. F 2 

Dark PassacGe (Warner). While artis- 
tically above average in acting, photog- 
raphy and music background, this is eth- 
ically and socially unsound. The law is 
cheated through the use of plastic surgery 
and thwarted by the conniving of persons 
protecting the accused; a prison escape 
succeeds; the guilty criminal avoids pun- 
ishment by suicide, and so on. 

Tuts Time ror Keeps (MGM). For those 
who like music (both operatic and pop- 
ular) with a slice of romance on the side, 
this will provide entertainment of the 
lighter variety. 

NicHTmarRE ALLEY (20th Century-Fox). 
Just about what the name implies. In this 
“alley” is witnessed the complete disin- 
tegration of a man (Tyrone Power) who 
possesses a genius for conquering women’s 
soft hearts and using his conquests for his 
own evil purposes. Behind-the-scenes 
revelations of charlatan cultists and imita- 
tion psychiatrists, plus a sad but sharp 
depiction of the public’s gullibility regard- 
ing spiritism, are elements of this sordid 
and distasteful film. 
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Tur VoIcE OF THE TURTLE (Warner). 
Considerably toned down from the Broad- 
way play from which it was taken, this 
picture has its gay moments—principally 
in the satire expended on a predatory 
woman. But it has also some potentially 
dangerous possibilities, should some of its 
action be emulated by young people hun- 
gering for a “free and uninhibited life.” 

I Have Trovuste (Columbia). Trouble 
seems indeed to be the main commodity 
dealt with by Detective Franchot Tone as 
he tries to uncover the facts demanded by 
a client. Murder, blackmail and other sin- 
ister doings are insufficiently motivated, 
even though the story does stress that 
crime does not pay. 

THe UwnsuspecreD (Warner). Claude 
Rains, as a radio narrator of murder mys- 
teries, does his usual competent acting in a 
story that is morbid and unpleasant. 
Though in the end the murderer admits his 
guilt, one feels that he glories in the con- 
fession. 

WHERE THERE’S LiFE (Paramount). Bob 
Hope in a case of mistaken identity which 
makes him the prospective occupant of a 
throne in some distant never-never coun- 
try. The typical Hope humor comes thick 
and fast. 

CurLEY (United Artists). Reminiscent of 
the “Our Gang” series, this comedy raises 
the race issue—not too competently. 

THE INVISIBLE WALL (20th Century-Fox). 
The story loses itself in complications while 
attempting to show the evils of gambling 
and how a taste of happily married life 
may change a man from a moral weakling 
to an honest and industrious citizen. 

BucKAROO FROM POWDER RIVER (Colwm- 
bia). The “Durango Kid” and his friends 
are out to catch counterfeiters of govern- 
ment bonds. 

Two BLONDES AND A RED Heap (Coluwm- 
bia). Innocuous film showing how a stage- 
struck daughter of the rich attains her 
goal. 

Tue Lone Wo.r in Lonpon (Columbia). 
A reformed jewel thief uses his knowledge 
of “trade tricks” to help police recover 
some famous lost stones. 
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SUITABLE FOR CHURCH SHOWINGS 
SLIDE SETS 


Curistmas Buiessines. A full-length vis- 
ual worship service of 37 scenes in color 
and three hymnslides, with program guide. 
There are 70 recitations, including the Old 
Testament Prophecies, the Birth of Jesus, 
the Wise Men’s Visit and the Meaning of 
Christmas. Price for set with guide: $23.50. 

CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM. Portraying the 
Christmas story with little handmade clay 
figures in color is a unique idea. These 22 
slides and two hymnslides will provide an 
effective and moving service. Price with 
guide: $14.20. 

Tue STORY OF THE BirTH OF CuRISsT. This 
set of 15 Kodachrome slides, with manual, 
tells the Story beautifully by reproductions 
from great paintings, from The Annuncia- 
tion by Rosetti to In Egypt by Andrea del 
Sarto. Price: $7.50. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Tue Nativity (20 minute; sound). Pro- 
duced by the American Bible Society. The 
acting is pantomime, with narration of the 
Biblical text from Luke and Matthew. 
Christmas hymns and an original compo- 
sition provide the music. While the film is 
not technically or artistically perfect, it is 
better than average. Rental: $7.50. 

CuHILD OF BETHLEHEM (22 minute; sound). 
A Cathedral Films production portraying 
the life of Jesus from birth through the 
twelfth year. The Messianic hope of the 
Jews is not emphasized. The settings and 
costumes are excellent, but the acting is 
only fair. A guide, available for 10 cents, 
will prove helpful. Rental: $6. 


FILMSTRIPS 


THE WorLp’s GREAT Maponnas. A series 
of seven filmstrips compiled and edited by 
Cynthia Pearl Maus, based on her anthol- 
ogy published by Harper and Brothers, 
New York, N. Y. The filmstrips contain 
pictures of the Madonna and Child from six 
continents and 25 countries. The set has 
114 pictures. Each film (roll) with com- 
plete subtitles and captions, black and 
white: $2. The full series: $14. 
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Acrosds the Desk 


That Wisconsin town which is known 
to post office people as Janesville would 
seem to have gotten its name from a 
lady whose name was Jane. Such would 
be the interpretation of Jane’s ville. 
But if there ever was a person thus 
titled she is not now of great com- 
munity importance. Not willingly nor 
for any invidious reason, the chief cit- 
izen of Janesville today is a man by 
the name of Jensen—J. K. Jensen, 
active, influential, and constructive in 
the affairs of church and state. Most 
recently he was chairman of the local 
committee that put through a success- 
ful drive for $175,000 to pay for an 
addition to the local hospital. 

The official bulletin of the Synod of 
the Northwest pays high and deserved 
tribute to its most widely known lay- 
man. He has been for more than 30 
years its treasurer. The United Lu- 
theran Church has repeatedly been the 
beneficiary of his faith and works as a 
member of its executive board. North- 
western Seminary has been deemed by 
him as an essential for the training of 
men for the ministry in the area over 
which the synod has a responsibility, 
and his encouragement of that “school 
of the prophets” is a visible factor in 
its growth and policies. 

Mr. Jensen has Danish background, 
and has maintained command of the 
language of Denmark and familiarity 
with its literature. He has thus been 
competent to direct attention to one of 
its modern writers, also a layman, 
Soeren Aaby Kierkegaard. 

Mr. Jensen, as most of the readers of 
THE LUTHERAN will doubtless recall, has 
been the victim of an automobile-truck 
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collision which was the cause of serious 
injuries. It is a source of profound hap- 
piness, to quote again the synodical 
bulletin, that he is on the way to re- 
covery and the resumption of his vari- 
ous activities in the sphere of steward- 
ship. Humanly speaking the church 
cannot easily spare either his example 
or his energy at this time when so much 
depends on the laity of all our congre- 
gations. His are the ventures that dem- 
onstrate his faith that when God wants 
something done, the means and the men 
for its accomplishment can be found. 
It is by such Christians that those of 
weaker faith or less definite vision are 
led. 


The new church year 

One of the Sundays required for four 
in the Advent season of 1947 had to be 
taken from last month; that is, Nov. 30. 
In a growing number of congregations 
that constitute the ULCA, the first Sun- 
day in Advent, that is, the beginning 
of a new church year, is marked by that 
individualization of the means of grace 
for which our Lord provided by in- 
stituting the Sacrament of the Altar. 
Facing the heavy burdens which the 
Lutherans of America in particular, and 
the world in general, will need to carry 
during the coming months, and assured 
that sufficient grace will be at hand for 
all who in faith seek the divine bless- 
ing, we express the gratitude of the 
people to God. 

God knows the extent of the needs 
which harass the people of the whole 
earth and has that laid by in store 
which will abate the sufferings due to 
godlessness, misguidance and open re- 
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bellion against Him. We paraphrase a 
Pauline exhortation: “Let us not be 
weary in well doing!” In due season 
we shall experience the joy of having 
done the will of our heavenly Father, 
thereby becoming the instruments by 
which he has answered the cries of them 
who in their agony have called upon 
him for succor. 


The elders among us 

You can turn to page 26 of the 1947 
Year Book, and at the top of the page 
you will see the heading: “CALENDAR 
OF CAUSES: December for Pensions 
and Relief.” A verse of Scripture has 
been chosen (Galatians 6:6), “Let him 
that is taught in the Word communicate 
unto him that teacheth in all good 
things.” 

In other issues of THE LUTHERAN and 
on other pages you will learn that this 
is the time to remember the pastorate 
by gifts of money. The Board of Pen- 
sions will distribute your gifts in re- 
membrance, first among those who 
some illness or other misfortune has 
befallen and whose economic situation 
calls for fraternal assistance in relief. 

Our Board of Pensions calls those on 
its list of beneficiaries “Our Pension 
Family.” They could be called elders. 

But in the minutes of synods of the 
ULCA the term used for clergymen in 
the active pastorate or those in the em- 
ployment of boards and agencies who 
have served 30 or more years but have 
been released from active duty, is “re- 
tired.” They are of continued profes- 
sional value to causes and congrega- 
tions, since they are available to pro- 
vide preaching for congregations tem- 
porarily without pastors, or assist at 
communions, or teach groups at the 
request of officers of their synods or 
pastors of congregations. At least some 
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of them are as busy at these various 
assignments after retirement as before. 
Dr. Joy, for many years editor of the 
eastern section of the Christian Advo- 
cate (Methodist journal), thought the 
word “retreaded” a more accurate term 
than “retired.” 

The Board of Pensions, from whose 
executive secretary, Mr. Harry Hodges, 
we sought the number of ordained men 
listed as retired, informed us that the 
list as of Oct. 31 carried 382 names. The 
Year Book for 1947 states that the 
ULCA had 3,833 clergymen on its cler- 
ical roll as that list was formed at the 
close of 1945. The present number does 
not differ greatly. This means that 10 
per cent of the clergymen of the ULCA 
have become eligible for pensions on 
the basis of age, 30 years of service or 
more, and have chosen retirement. 

It is the opinion of the writer of this 
department that besides the apprecia- 
tion of “services rendered” by the pas- 
tors, there are two objectives that have 
been in the mind of the church in its 
attitude toward pensioning pastors. One 
of these is the alteration of methods to 
meet changed situations and processes 
of thought which have occurred in the 
course of 30 years. Especially among 
young people is such an adjustment 
usually wise. 

But the second reason is, we think, 
more cogent. It is the recognition of 
the need of vacancies to which the grad- 
uates of our theological seminaries can 
be directed. The church has not said 
so in a definite resolution, but its senti- 
ment favors retirement of the old and 
their replacement by vigorous young 
clergymen who know the language of 
present-day youth. The reasoning 
closely resembles that which has juss 
tified old age legislation in the secular 
world. —NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Illinois Conference Hears Missionary, 


Plans Program of Evangelism 
By Paut T. Herscu 


SPRINGFIELD—Missionary George Flora, 
recently returned from Africa, described 
conditions in the Liberia mission field to 
the Central Conference of the Illinois 
Synod. Meeting was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Washington, Il., Oct. 14-15. 

Also on the program was a paper on 
“Present Trends in Theological Thinking,” 
by the Rev. A. L. Angersbach of Nokomis. 

Delegates nominated to the 1948 ULC 
convention were: Clerical, Paul T. Hersch 
of Trinity, Carthage, president of confer- 

ence, and Pastor J. E. Ziegen- 
Illinois fus of St. James’, Peoria. Lay, 
Prof. A. O. Boatman of Car- 
thage, and Thomas Lahners, M.D., Decatur. 

Conference made a good start on the 
Evangelism campaign to be conducted in 
the Illinois Synod during January. Pas- 
tors met with the Rev. Royal Lesher either 
at First Church, Decatur, or First Church, 
Beardstown, on Oct. 29. 

THE Hus Recion of the Lutheran Stu- 
dents’ Association held a conference on 
the campus of Carthage College Nov. 7-9. 
Speakers were Dr. Charles Kegley of the 
Chicago Seminary and Dr. M. S. Monson, 
principal of the Carthage community high 
school. Fifty-four delegates from campuses 
other than Carthage were present. Paul 
Baughman, senior student at Carthage, was 
elected president. 

The Lutheran Student House, center of 
the work of the Lutheran Student Foun- 
dation at the University of Illinois, is 
reaching more than 100 students a week. 
Lutheran seminars were held in the Stu- 
dent House on Oct. 20. Organization meet- 
ing for CROP (Christian Rural Overseas 
Program) for the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil churches of Illinois and Church World 
Service under the Illinois Church Coun- 
cil, were held Oct. 10 and Oct. 17, re- 
spectively, in the House. Formal dedica- 
tion of the Student House was scheduled 
for Nov. 23. 
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GRACE CONGREGATION of Champaign re- 
ports it reached over the 200-mark in 
communing members for the first time on 
Oct. 5. The Rev. Aksel Larsen is pastor 
of this congregation and director of the 
Student Foundation at the university. 

St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Meredosia, the Rev. 
Herman Wennermark pastor, which cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary in September, 
is building an addition to the church for 
the growing primary department of its 
Sunday school. It will also serve as a 
lounge and nursery. The cost is estimated 
at $3,500. 

Zion Cuurcu, Litchfield, the Rev. H. 
Allen Leader pastor, held its centennial 
anniversary services Oct. 12, and cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of the pas- 
tor’s ordination. Dr. J. Allen Leas de- 
livered the sermon. ... St. John’s Church, 
Mt. Pulaski, the Rev. Ray O. Zumstein 
pastor, reports a Sunday school attendance 
approximately double that of a year ago. 

THE BrorHerHoop of St. Mark’s Church, 
Nokomis, was host to Brotherhoods of 
Montgomery County on Nov. 6. The pro- 
gram, with the exception of an address by 
the Rev. Aksel Larsen, was conducted by 
the laymen. Prof. Ralph C. Hay of the 
University of Illinois, vice president of the 
Illinois State Brotherhood, spoke on Broth- 
erhood work and Lutheran Student work 
at the Foundation. 

New pastors of conference include: The 
Rev. Gilbert Saathoff, Luther Memorial, 
Springfield, called from the Arenzville- 
Bluff Springs Parish of the Wartburg 
Synod, and the Rev. Johan Rodvik, St. 
John’s, Bluffs, from St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion, Ft. Madison, Iowa, of the Iowa Synod. 
The Saathoff family will occupy a new 
parsonage which is being constructed by 
men of the congregation. ... Another new 
parsonage is that of Grace Church, Peoria, 
purchased for $10,500. Pastor and Mrs. 
Eldred Trede moved in Sept. 15. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Carthage, the Rev. Paul 
T. Hersch pastor, has installed an oil- 
burner heating system. A choir room has 
been constructed, and provision made for 
a new pipe organ which is on order. 
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Building Dedicated at National 


Lutheran Home in Washington 
By Lioyp M. KELLER 


BattrmoreE—Dedication of a residence 
building for 15 old people, and cornerstone 
laying of a $270,000 Maryland Synod build- 
ing occurred Noy. 9 at the National Lu- 
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The Weidley Memorial, Washington, D. C. 


theran Home for the Aged, Washington, 
D. C. People from the Maryland, Central 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia synods 
attended. 

Cornerstone of the Maryland Synod 
Building was laid by Dr. Leander M. Zim- 
merman, pastor emeritus of Christ Church, 

Baltimore. It was he who 

gathered a building fund 
Maryland approximating $60,000. This 
has been augmented by reinvestment of 
earnings and the Mrs. Harriet Lederer 
legacy and now totals $125,000. Cost of the 
building now under construction will be 
$270,000. The sermon was preached by 
synod president the Rev. J. Frank Fife. 

The Weidley Memorial Residence was 
dedicated following the cornerstone lay- 
ing. Dr. Joseph D. Krout, secretary of 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, read the 
service. This residence, which has been 
completed and furnished at a cost of 
$60,000, will provide rooms for 15 addi- 
tional guests of the Home together with 
several members of the nursing staff. The 
new residence is dedicated in memory of 
the Rev. John Weidley, president of the 
Board of Trustees from 1906 until 1940 
and superintendent of the Home from 1933 
until 1940, and his wife, Mrs. Susan R. 
Weidley, president of the Board of Lady 
Managers from 1906 until 1940. 

A new dining room and kitchen annex 
is also under construction. The Central 
Pennsylvania Building will be erected upon 
completion of the appeal now under way 
in that synod. Completion of the building 
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program will increase the capacity of the 
Home from 76 to 210 and will provide an 
infirmary for the care of aged invalids. 

LuTHER Prac—e Memortat Cuurcu, Wash- 
ington, dedicated its rebuilt three-manual 
organ Oct. 26. Total cost of construction 
was $18,500. An offering received at the 
dedication service cleared all debt on the 
organ project. Organ recitals, scheduled 
for 5.00 Pp. m. each Sunday, were begun 
Nov. 9 by the organist and choirmaster, 
Stanley R. Plummer. Dr. Ralph Tabor, 
pastor, reports that Luther Place Church 
gave $11,100 for Lutheran World Action, 
almost double their two-year quota. 

Dr. THEODORE G. TapPERT reported his 
impressions of a four-month visit in 
Europe last summer in an address at the 
fall meeting of the Eastern Conference of 
the Maryland Synod at St. Mark’s-Incar- 
nation Church, Washington, Oct. 20. 

Battmmore Luruerans filled the Lyric 
Theater to capacity for a Reformation 
service Oct. 26. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder 
was the speaker. 

ALL Saints Cuurcu, Baltimore, Dr. E. R. 
McCauley pastor, observed its 25th anni- 
versary during October. Pastors Dana H. 
Johnson, George P. Lottich, C. Max Hud- 
dle, Dr. J. Victor McCauley, and Sister 
Sophie Damme were speakers. 

A feature of the celebration was the 
mortgage burning, a token of liquidation 
of all indebtedness on church and parson- 
age properties. The cornerstone of All 
Saints Church was laid Nov. 12, 1922. Dr. 
McCauley has served this congregation for 
17 years. 


Laymen Confer in Central New York 


By CuHRIsTIAN P. JENSEN 


SyracuseE—Ninety-six Lutheran laymen 
came to Lake View Lodge, Big Moose, 
N. Y., to listen to Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, 

secretary of the ULC, speak 
New York 


on “Church Unionism and 

Church Unity,” and Dr. 
Paul J. Hoh, president, Philadelphia The- 
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ological Seminary, speak on “The Pastor, 
What You Expect of Him and How You 
Can Help Him.” The retreat was under the 
auspices of the Central Conference Broth- 
erhood. 

St. Paut’s Cuurcu, Syracuse, the Rev. 
F. C. Ellerman pastor, celebrated its 65th 
anniversary Oct. 12. The Rev. Paul J. 
Tritschler and the Rev. Viggo Swensen 
were speakers. 
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Asout 350 ATTENDED the anniversary 
service and donation day observance at 
the Lutheran Home for the Aged, at Clin- 
ton, on Sept. 21. Dr. C. Franklin Koch, 
executive secretary of the ULC Board of 
Social Missions, was the principal speaker. 
He urged formation of “Golden Age Clubs” 
for all over 65 to meet the mental and 
social needs of elderly people. 

A communion set was presented to the 
home by Miss Martha Herbig in memory 
of Mrs. Anna Scheider, Syracuse. It was 
dedicated by the Rev. Frank H. Shimer, 
pastor of First English Church, of whose 
congregation Mrs. Scheider was a member. 

The Rev. William C. Nolte is superin- 
tendent of the home. 

ANNUAL MEETING of the Lutheran Lay- 
men of the Syracuse District was held in 
Mt. Tabor Church on Oct. 31. Dr. Clarence 
C. Stoughton, executive secretary of the 
Laymen’s Movement of the ULC, spoke on 
stewardship. 

The following were elected to office: 
Merle Pabst, Syracuse, president; Edward 
Huchdushel, Saline, vice president; Roy 
Knutsen, Syracuse, secretary; Harry Horn, 
Syracuse, treasurer. They were installed 
by the Rev. Christian P. Jensen, Zion 
Church. 

THe UNIoN REFORMATION Service was 
held at the Church of the Atonement Nov. 
2. Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton spoke on 
“Christian Liberty.” The District Luther 
League served their annual Reformation 
Tea following the service. 
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AFTER SIX MONTHS’ labor under the chair- 
manship of Dr. John Dudde, St. Paul’s 
Church, Liverpool, there came into being 
an organization known as “The Lutheran 
Society of Syracuse and Onondaga County.” 
The purpose is to bring about Lutheran 
solidarity in and about Syracuse. All 
activities outside of the local congregation 
will be channeled through this group. 

Seven committees, on each of which 
there is a representative from each con- 
gregation, are: 
Missions, Membership, Publicity, Recrea- 
tion, Religious Education, Stewardship. 

LutuHER LEAcuEs held a largely attended 
Education Rally on Oct. 12 at Zion Church, 
the Rev. Christian P. Jensen pastor. About 
50 Leaguers and their friends traveled to 
Clinton Home on Oct. 26 to lead the wor- 
ship service and present an entertainment 
for the old people there. The Annual 
Unity Dinner was held on Nov. 11 at First 
English Church, the Rev. Frank H. Shimer 
pastor. Mr. John Richards was the dinner 
speaker and Miss Doris Kimman led the 
Vesper Service. About 175 young people 
attended. Miss Kathryn Yeckel was the 
committee head. 


Appeal for “Double Discipleship” 
Made to Ohio Conference by Reinartz 


By Criarence A. Portz 


MansFieLp—“Every call for double dis- 
cipleship is either a crying need or a glo- 
rious opportunity, and that double dis- 

cipleship will come about in direct 
OHIO proportion as we give and sustain 

in each other the sense of sin for- 
given and the sense of chastened peace 
because of sin forgiven.” 

Thus spoke Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC 
secretary, at the Brotherhood convention 
of Central Conference in First Church, 
Galion, Oct. 1-2. Other speakers were: 
Pastor J. David Mumford, the Rev. W. H. 
Baker, Dr. Charles F. Sheriff, Dr. George 
W. Miley, the Rev. Carl A. Driscoll, the 
Rev. Harner Middleswarth, Dr. W. M. 
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Higher Education, Inner . 


“Hackenberg, Dr. H. H. Lentz, and Mr. Roy 


Stroup. 

Officers elected were: The Rev. J. David 
Mumford, Bucyrus, president; the Rev. 
C. M. Danford, Newark, secretary; Mr. 
John K. Linsenmayer, Mansfield, treas- 
urer; Dr. H. H. Lentz, Ashland, and Mr. 
Roy E. Stroup, Shelby, conference repre- 
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board. 

St. Luxke’s Cuurcu, Mansfield, celebrated 
the 25th anniversary of its pastor, Dr. H. S. 
Garnes, Sr., on Sept. 28, and dedicated a 
two-manual pipe organ. Liturgist for the 
day was the Rey. H. S. Garnes, Jr. Speak- 
ers were Dr. George W. Miley, president 
of synod; Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, Gettys- 
burg Seminary professor. 

TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the dedication 


synodical 


of St. John’s Church, Zanesville, was ob- . 


served from Sept. 11-Oct. 5. Dr. W. M. 
Hackenberg, under whose pastorate the 
church was built, spoke at the anniversary 
service on Sept. 14. The congregation is 
raising $27,000 for church repairs, a new 
parsonage and a new parish hall. The Rev. 
Louis Valbracht is pastor. 

St. Jonn’s Cuurcu of the Vanatta Parish, 
the Rev. Albert C. Burger pastor, cele- 
brated the 130th anniversary of its found- 
ing and the 50th anniversary ‘of the ded- 
ication of the present building on Oct. 12. 
Dr. E. Luther Spaid, Chicago, IIll., a former 
pastor, and the Rev. Thomas Simpson, 


rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, New- 
ark, gave addresses. 

MansFIELD—The Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of Central Conference held its an- 
nual -convention in St. Matthew’s Church, 
Oct. 28-29. Addresses were made by Miss 
Pauline Ziegler, missionary on furlough 
from Liberia, and the Rev. Leon Irschick, 
missionary on furlough from India. Mrs. 
A. F. Shell, Sulphur Springs, conducted 
the devotions at the opening sessions. Mrs. 
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M. W.-Wappner and Ruth Barr Weissling 
of Mansfield were among the speakers. 
Newly elected officers are: Mrs. Robert H. 
Miller, Tiro, president; Mrs. B. H. Fergu- 
son, Ashland, vice president; Mrs. Robert 
K. Norton, New Pittsburgh, recording sec- 
retary; Mrs. C. L. Nixon, Crestline, statis- 
tical secretary; Miss Kathryn Baker, Zanes- 
ville, treasurer. 

A ReErorMaTION Ratty, sponsored by 
the Lutheran Pastors’ Association of the 
Mansfield area, was held in First Church, 
Mansfield, on Nov. 3. Dr. F. Eppling 
Reinartz was the preacher. Representa- 
tives of ULC and ALC churches from six 
counties were present. Liturgists were the 
Rev. W. H. Baker, Wooster; the Rev. 
Harold T. Graubau, Loudonville; and Dr. 
H. H. Lentz, Ashland. 

THE MANSFIELD AREA Wittenberg College 
Guild, with a membership of 50 women, 
met in First Church, Nov. 3. Miss Frances 
Randall presided. 

Sr. Marx’s Cuurcu, Mansfield, C. A. 
Portz pastor, dedicated a missal stand and 
an altar service book on Nov. 2. 


Three Churches Hold Bicentennial 
Observances in Reading Area 


By Lutuer F’. SCHLENKER 


Reapinc—Zion (Reed’s) Church, Stouchs- 
burg, among the oldest churches in the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, celebrated 
its 220th anniversary on Oct. 19 with a 

communion service con- 
tq ducted by the pastor, the 
Pennsylvania Rev. Marlin M. Enders. 
The Rev. Victor Kroninger, president of 
the conference, spoke at an afternoon serv- 
ice. The church was founded in 1727 by 
German settlers from the Schoharie Valley 
in New York. 

Curist CuurcH, Dryville, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Kline pastor, celebrated its 200th an- 
niversary on the same day. Guest preach- 
ers were the Rev. J. O. Henry, former 
pastor; Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of 
the synod; and the Rev. Victor Kroninger. 
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Liturgists were sons of the congregation, 
the Rev. Charles G. Heffner, the Rev. Clar- 
ence E. Keiser, the Rev. Elton L. Angstadt, 
and a former pastor, the Rev. Archibald 
C. Schenck. 

Sr. Paut’s CuHurcu, Millbach, the Rev. 
Luther N. Schaeffer pastor, marked its 
200th anniversary with special services. 
Speakers were Dr. Roy Winters, home mis- 
sion superintendent of the synod; Dr. 
George R. Seltzer, Philadelphia Seminary 
professor; and former pastors: the Rev. 
David F. Longacre, the Rev. E. Richard 
Acker, the Rev. Karl S. Henry. 

ALTALAHA CuHuRCH, Rehrersburg, the Rev. 
Martin L. Rothenberger pastor, celebrated 
its 190th anniversary recently. Speaker 
was the Rev. Claude Schick. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Rehrersburg, the Rev. 
Donald Heist pastor, celebrated its 100th 
anniversary. Among the speakers were 
Col. Charles D. Trexler of Muhlenberg 
College—whose father was pastor of the 
congregation for 46 years—the Rev. Victor 
Kroninger, the Rev. Howard H. Winkle- 
man, and former pastors, the Rev. Ira W. 
Klick and the Rev. Wirt A. Dries. 

THE CONVENTION of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society of the Reading Conference was 
held at Christ Church, Dryville, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ralph F. Hettinger, 
president. Speakers included: Miss Edna 
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Engle, missionary to India; the Hon. James 
F. Henninger, president judge of the Lehigh 
County courts; and the Rev. Herman L. 
Gilbert, secretary of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

THE CONFERENCE BROTHERHOOD staged a 
fall rally at Bethany Church, West Read- 
ing. The speaker was synodical vice pres- 
ident Lynn Ashford of Philadelphia. Con- 
ference officers are: President, Paul E. 
Dahms; vice president, George S. Christ- 
man; secretary, Robert Fisher; treasurer, 
George Schmehl. 

LEADERSHIP SCHOOLS are being conducted 
at Reading and Kutztown with an attend- 
ance of 80 and 60 respectively. 

Dr. Martin J. HEINEcKEN of the Phila- 
delphia Seminary was speaker at the Refor- 
mation Day rally sponsored by the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association of the Reading 
area in Trinity Church, Reading. The semi- 
nary choir sang under the direction of the 
Rev. Elmer E. Zieber. 

THE CONFERENCE Children of the Church 
festival was held in St. Luke’s Church, 
Reading, under the leadership of Arline M. 
Leas, new conference Children of the 
Church secretary. ... The fall rally of the 
conference Luther League was held in St. 
John’s Church, Boyertown. Feature of the 
evening was a panel discussion on “The 
Church Educates the Youth,” conducted 
by Margaret Stoyer, Violet White, and 
Grace Scholl. 

Mrs. RutH HENDRIKSEN was recently in- 
stalled as parish secretary of Hope Church, 
Reading. She is a native of Nebraska where 
she held a similar position at Salem 
Church, Fremont. Her duties will include 
visitation, leadership, and office work... . 
St. Matthew’s Church, Reading, recently 
lowered its service flag with appropriate 
ceremonies. Hon. Daniel K. Hoch, former 
congressman and member of the church 
council, delivered the address. 

Tue Rev. Watter T. HeMPEL, pastor and 
superintendent of the Inner Mission So- 
ciety, observed the 10th anniversary of his 
ordination at a Vesper Service in Holy 
Spirit Church. . . . The Rev. Donald Heist 
was installed as pastor of the Strausstown 
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Parish. The service was in charge of the 
Rev. Victor Kroninger. ... The Rev. Addi- 
son C. Planz was installed as pastor of the 
Grimville Parish. The Planz family are 
making their home in Kutztown. ... The 
Rev. Walter R. Krouse has been elected 
pastor of Epiphany Church, South Temple. 
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Congregations Include 200 Per Cent 
ULC Apportionment in 1948 Budgets 


By Wynne C. BoLiek 


CoLtumpi1a—This month the congregations 
in the South Carolina Synod are “budget 
conscious.” Copies of the proposed budget 
of synod have been 
sent to all churches, 
also quotas on syn- 
odical apportionment, institutions, and spe- 
cial causes. Each congregation is assigned 
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the extra amount needed to meet the 200 
per cent ULCA quota for 1948. This is 
shown as a separate item. Having received 
the benevolent quotas, the churches are 
making up their own budgets for local 
congregational expenses. 

A REFORMATION SUNDAY service in 
Charleston, sponsored by the Lutheran 
Ministers’ Association, was held in St. 
Matthew’s Church. Guest speaker-was Dr. 
Voigt R. Cromer, president of the Synod 
of North Carolina. A service in Columbia 
was attended by 2,000. Speaker was Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry. 

Tue SOUTHERN CONFERENCE of the synod, 
meeting in Ehrhardt Memorial Church, 
elected Dr. Paul M. Kinports of Charleston 
as president. Other officers are: the Rev. 
F, W. Brandt, Charleston, vice president; 
the Rev. A. Hayne Boozer, Orangeburg, 
secretary; Julian T. Melchers, Mt. Pleasant, 
treasurer. 

Dr. W. H. Greever of Columbia, former 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church, 
has delivered the Carl Hein Memorial Lec- 
tures at Dubuque, Iowa, and Columbus, 
Ohio. Topic for this series was “Seeking 
and Serving Souls, or Evangelism and 
Christian Counseling.” The lecture series 
is provided annually by the American Lu- 
theran Church. 

In Iowa the lectures were delivered at 
Wartburg Theological Seminary, and in 
Ohio at the Theological Seminary of Cap- 
ital University. The lectures have been 
printed in brief in pamphlet form. 

“THESE WOMEN really know how to ac- 
complish things. They first decide what 
they want to do, and then find a way to 
do it,’ was the comment of one man at 
the recent convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the synod in Columbia. 
The group had voted to support Miss Mary 
Wood, missionary under appointment by 
the Board of Foreign Missions. Miss Wood 
is from Charleston. The convention voted 
to assume her support, then decided to 
launch an appeal for contributions known 
as “A Missionary for a Day.” The min- 
imum amount suggested to individuals for 
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this was $3. Before the end of the con- 
vention almost $1,000 had been promised. 

Maceponia CxurcH, Little Mountain, 
celebrated its 100th anniversary on Sept. 
28. The Rev. Albert Stemmermann, pas- 
tor, was in charge of the services. The 
Rev. A. W. Ballentine, a neighboring pas- 
tor and also a son of the congregation, and 
Dr. E. Z. Pence of Greenville, a former 
pastor, were guest preachers. Greetings 
were given by Dr. Karl W. Kinard, pres- 
ident of the synod, and the Rev. C. J. Rice, 
president of the Newberry Conference. ... 
The interior of the Church of the Re- 


deemer, Charleston, was renovated re- 
cently, reports the pastor, the Rev. J. Le- 
Grande Mayer. 

On Oct. 5 a service of ground-breaking 
for a new parish building was held at St. 
Paul’s Church, Mt. Pleasant, the Rev. Cecil 
W. Carpenter pastor. The address was de- 
livered by President Kinard. .. . The Rev. 
J. E. Roof was installed as pastor of St. 
James’ Church, Sumter, on Oct. 12. Pastor 
Roof began his duties in this parish on 
Aug. 15. 

The Rev. Charles S. Wessinger, pastor 
of the Saluda Parish, has accepted a call 


ural Farish. 


NES LAURA GEBEAKD 


Arthur W. Hewitt says: “I sat down to 
give Rural Parish a preliminary look, 
and then never left it until it was fin- 
ished. It has many of the qual- 
ities which made Papa was a 
Preacher so popular...” 
Rural Parish is a sparkling 
chronicle of a gay and gallant 
young couple who found their 
big opportunity in three little 
parishes. How they met oppo- 
sition and resentment, hid 
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to Grace Church, Thomasville, N. C. 

A Preaching Mission was held at the 
Church of the Reformation, Columbia, Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek pastor. Guest preacher 
was the Rev. Lester A. Wertz of Cameron. 
The services were sponsored by the Broth- 
erhood of Reformation Church. 

During the week of Oct. 26, a Preaching 
Mission was held at Mt. Horeb Church, 
Chapin, the Rev. Luther Jeffcoat pastor. 
The week of services was climaxed on 
Noy. 5 by the first home-coming observ- 
ance held by the congregation. Guest 
preacher for the series was the Rev. F. W. 
Brandt of Charleston. 


Three Buildings Needed for Work of 
Congregation now 32 Months Old 


By Cuarztes A. Puts 


Wisconsin—A pastor at Menasha has his 
whole community star-eyed. People can’t 
figure it out! Only 32 months ago the 
church was organized. The worship serv- 
ice and one part of the Sunday school are 

now held in a theater; the 
Wisconsin rest assemble in the Masonic 
Hall. Now a third building 
has been leased to care for the 28 monthly 
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meetings of the auxiliaries! Though St. 
Timothy is an infant among our churches, 
it stands high among grace-givers. 

EvERETT MitTcHeti, the Farm and Home 
Hour man, spoke regarding stewardship 
at both services Nov. 9 at Luther Memorial 
Church, Madison. ... Dr. R. R. Belter, the 
flying president of Wartburg Synod, in- 
vaded Wisconsin territory recently to speak 
at the annual mission at Peace Church, 
Belmont, the Rev. C. F. Broecker pastor. 

By MEANS OF “The Trinity Trumpet,” a 
duplicated news-sheet appearing monthly, 
Pastor Harold Jacobson, Fort Atkinson, has 
stimulated his Sunday school and is causing 
it to soar to high attendance records. He 


“beams the whole issue to the scholars. It 


abounds in names. 

The National Lutheran Council Minis- 
terium, Milwaukee, announces the election 
of the following officers: the Rev. R. L. 
Boulton, ULC, president; the Rev. Reuben 
Gornitzka, ELC, vice president; the Rev. 
William Niebling, ULC, vice president; the 
Rev. E. Stolz, ALC, secretary; the Rev. A. 
Wattman, ALC, treasurer; the Rev. P. E. 
Valentiner, ULC, Public Relations. 


Milwaukee Lutheran Sunday school 


teachers are going to training school for a 
five-week course at Reformation Church. 
Leaders in this inter-Lutheran effort are 
Pastors Woodrow Jacobson, West Allis; 


A complete retranslation 


PIONEER AND CLASSIC AMONG 
MODERN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 


| Moffatt 


in modern speech 


By JAMES 
MOFFATT 


D.D., Litt.D. 


Bible from $3.75 
Parallel New Testament, $2.00 
New Testament from $.75 
Shorter Moffatt Bible, $2.00 
At all bookstores 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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| comes “indispensable.” 
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BIBLE 


Hundreds of thousands of teachers 
and preachers are now using this 
great translation in their private 
Bible reading and in their Bible 
class work. 

For a new insight into difficult 
passages, for comparison with the 
King James Version, and for ancient 
Scriptures in the language of our 
day, this book is invaluable. 

Try it once and you will find, with 
author H. V. Morton, that it be- 
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A light to guide throughout the 
year. Its Christian message, ex- 
pressed in Scripture thoughts and 
colorful artistry, adds beauty and 
dignity to any room—every day of 
the year. 

FEATURES SALLMAN’S FAMOUS 

CHRISTIAN PAINTINGS 

Choose one or more of FIVE out- 
standing pictures in full color—all re- 
productions of Sallman masterpieces. 

No. 1—Head of Christ 

No. 2—Christ at Heart’s Door 

No. 3—The Good Shepherd 

No. 4—Christ at Dawn 
. 5—Jesus, the Children’s Friend 


SEND THEM AS 
Christmas Greetings 
APPRECIATED ALL YEAR 


Mails for only 142 cents in envelope 
which is furnished. Size 614x10}¢. 
Folds to 544x644. 


Low Quantity Rates 
Name Printed Free on 100 
Only 11 cents each when you buy 
100—and your name is imprinted 
FREE. Write for prices on other 
quantities and complete descriptive 
circular. Single Copy, 15 cents 


ORDER FROM YOUR RELIGIOUS 
SUPPLY DEALER 


Urner Ipess 


PRODUCTS OF DISTINCTION 


Harold Gruhn, Milwaukee; P. E. Valen- 
tiner, Cudahy. 

THE snow of winter has not yet blanketed 
Wisconsin, but plans are made for the 
summer camps at the new headquarters 
at Pine Lake. Nine camps will be held, 
limited to about 75 each. Camps will in- 
clude post-high-school youth, confirmands 
of 1948, pre-confirmands, missionary so- 
ciety workers, Sunday school and church 
leaders, pastors and wives, high-school 
youth, and Brotherhood. 

CaLHoun, the Rev. W. C. Stump pastor. 
This little church became five years old 
Oct. 26. With 168 members, about half of 
whom were confirmed, the congregation 
purchased two additional lots adjacent to 
their present hill-top property as an an- 
niversary project. Improvements, includ- 
ing an asphalt-tile floor in the primary 
room, and a dossal above the altar, have 
been made recently. Dr. A. M. Knudsen, 
Chicago, and Dr. P. W. Roth, Milwaukee, 
were anniversary speakers. 

Nationa, LUTHERAN Counci. churches of 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich., 
and vicinity have had a ministerium for 
over 15 years. The annual Reformation 
service, sponsored this year, featured Dr. 
C. V. Pearson, Augustana College, as 
speaker. The following Sunday, a teachers’ 
training school was held by this same 
group, with more than 150 present. The 
host church was St. James’ (ULC), the Rev. 
Garrett Genszler pastor. 

REDEEMER, Minwauxker. Dr. A. A. Zinck 
pastor. The 1948 budget for current ex- 
penses was upped $3,500 to a new high of 
$25,500. Salaries were raised generously. 
The Rev. Trevor Sandness, recently or- 
dained, is now assistant pastor. Sister 
Bertha Zellman was installed Sept. 28. 
Beside being one of the top-notchers in 
grace-giving, Redeemer meets all causes in 
full and on time. 

West Atuis. The cornerstone for the new 
Luther Memorial edifice was laid Oct. 5, 
with services conducted by the Wartburg 
synodical mission committee. The Rev. A. 
Kappes is pastor. 

‘Sr. Joun’s, Beaver Dam, the Rev. Milton 


The Lutheran 


C. Johnson pastor. The 15th anniversary 
was observed Oct. 9, with President R. H. 
Gerberding giving the sermon. Pastors 
Paul Feustel, Horicon, and Louis A. Piehl, 
Waterloo, assisted. The choir from St. 


John’s, Oshkosh, sang—as it did when the- 


congregation was organized. 

Dr. C. A. Pret, Reformation Church, Mil- 
waukee, and Mr. J. K. Jensen, synodical 
treasurer, Janesville, both injured in re- 
cent accidents, are definitely on the mend. 

St. James’, MarIneTTE, set Thanksgiving 
Day as the occasion on which to burn their 
mortgage. Synod’s veteran mortgage- 
burner Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president, 
was the speaker. The Rev. Garrett F. 
Genszler is pastor. 

WHILE ATTENDING the Lund Convention, 
Treasurer Jensen met the Lutheran bishop 
of Poland, and was impressed by the suf- 
fering which the bishop and his people had 
endured. What touched him most was the 
bishop’s concern over two orphanages,. with 
330 children. The problem of clothing for 
them was the most pressing. Treasurer 


Jensen promised the bishop a helping hand. 


Five hundred dollars for “children’s cloth- 
ing” to be bought at wholesale in New 
York is already on the way. 

Most oF our churches are emphasizing 
“double benevolence” in 1948, but shying 
clear of any reference to the word “appor- 
tionment.” In the church at Oshkosh, one 
man has a new approach. He is giving 
A DOLLAR A DAY to the Lord’s work. 


CHOIR VESTMENTS 


CLERICAL SUITS 
CASSOCKS . . . SURPLICES 
STOLES 
RABATS - RABAT VESTS 
COLLARS 
BLACK CLERICAL SHIRTS 


‘CHURCH HANGINGS 


ALTAR LINENS 


Cc. M. ALMY & SON, INC. 
562 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


A PHILADELPHIA BIBLE PUBLISHER FROM 1839 


Bible Dictionaries For Every Student 


A Bible For Every Need 
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A Testament For Every Pocket 


* * ° 
Bible Story Books For Every Child 
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Inspirational Books. For Everyone 


A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY - 
December 3, 1947 


1224 ARCH ST. - 


PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
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im CONCLUSION . . 


THINGS HAVE BEEN rather quiet in our 
office lately. Our incoming mail has 
been soothing and complimentary. It 
must be time to write a little piece 
about price control. 

Last fall at the ULC convention a 
New York City broker spoke on behalf 
of our church’s Investment Commis- 
sion. He said that when THE LUTHERAN 
had published Martin Luther’s opinions 
on price control, our financiers hurried 
to sell their holdings in meat-packing 
companies. I was pleased by this assur- 
ance of their sensitive conscience. 

Perhaps in their weaker moments 
some of these men have been sorry they 
sold. The packers have been making a 
lot of money. The “Big Four” reported 
a 1946 profit three times higher than 
their 1939 earnings. Wrecking price 
control really paid off. 


THE PROMISE HAD BEEN, you remember, 
that if OPA were discontinued there 
would be a rush of produce to market, 
and prices would quickly be forced 
down. Yet when this “no poultry on 
Thursday” idea was announced, the 
chicken people acknowledged that they 
had in. storage the largest supplies in 
their history. It seems that this big 
collection of poultry had not been al- 
lowed to harm the high prices. 

This is a time when the free-enter- 
prise system is under severe trial. It 
would seem to me logical that the mas- 
ter-minds of this system in America 
would do their best to make it work. 
Instead, they are collecting quick profits 
as though they don’t care what happens 
tomorrow. 

I don’t expect very much logic from 
the labor unions. Men who live on 
their weekly pay checks are not in 
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good position to think far ahead. Union 
policy is merely the reverse-side of 
management policy anyhow. 

Since it is fairly conclusive that 
neither management nor labor intends 
to work for the general welfare, it be- 
comes the duty of government to act 
on behalf of all of us. This is what 
President Truman proposed in his mes- 
sage to Congress, and I believe his sug- 
gestions should be adopted. 


Iv Is A FACT regarding human nature 
that few people ever accept lower prof- 
its or wages than they must. In the vast 
competitive struggle of our modern 
economy, impulses of the individual 
must be regulated by public controls 
gradually and solemnly created. 

We live in two worlds, as Martin 
Luther pointed out. We live in the 
kingdom of God and the kingdom of 
this world at the same time. Some 
people are sometimes conscious of their 
citizenship in the kingdom of God, and 
act accordingly. Such actions are ac- 
cording to the great and precious free- 
dom of the Gospel. Otherwise, we live 
under the Law. 

We might struggle through our in- 
flations and depressions without much 
damage done, if we lived in peaceful 
days ...much as a man can dawdle 
along a bit when he drives his car on 
a quiet street. When he drives in high- 
speed traffic, he can’t make mistakes. 

Our world is in terrible danger today 
of the mistakes people can make if we 
coast according to our normal selfish 
inclinations. Sternly and relentlessly 
each nation must set itself to steer 
wisely and strongly and lovingly. It 
will require both Law and Gospel to 
make that possible. —ELSON RUFF 
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Better Visual-Aids 


For A Better Educational Program 
In Your Own Church 


COMBINATION ALL-PURPOSE 
2x2 Slide and 35 mm. Filmstrip 


PROJECTOR 
New and highly efficient projector with aspheric 
condenser system. 150-watt illumination 5 in. 


Luxtar lens—coated optics—easy and tear-proof 


threading of filmstrips. 


VSP20MmIM ode ligt AR2 Camere neers eer er $67.00 
: VSMi85esCarryings Gasee.: sere ee eee 6.45 
Viewler Model AP2C VSM86, Deluxe Airplane Case ..........cc 8.95 


ANOTHER REASON For BUYING 
STILL PICTURE PROJECTORS NOW 


NEW—Basic Bible Slides produced from the beautiful illustrative paint- 
ings of Providence Lithograph Co. Selected by the International Council 
of Religious Education Committee on Visual Education. 


A SERIES OF 90 2” x 2’””° KODACHROMES 


Old Testament, Part | Moses 
Adam to Joseph 6 slides with 1 VSL1 : 
9 slides with manual VSL14 $4.50 : Pee ae os Ue SUL 
Old Testament, Part II ; : Joseph 
rete aakSamuel 5 slides with manual VSL20 $2.50 
6 slides with manual VSL15 $3.00 Paul 
Old Testament, Part III 12 slides with manual VSL21 $6.00 
Saul, David, Solomon : 
6 slides with manual VSL16 $3.00 Builders of the Early Church 
Old Testament, Part IV 12 slides with manual VSL22 $6.00 
y ; The Prophets Bible Customs, Part | 
10 slides with manual VSL17 $5.00 Oelides wit oaneeal VSL23 $4.50 


Old Testament, Part V 
Captivity and Return Bible Customs, Part II 


6 slides with manual VSL18 $3.00 9 slides with manual VSL24 $4.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular 
ORDER FROM THE BRANCH NEAREST YOU 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 17 W. Franklin St. 3103 W. Sixth St. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. ! { ) 
Chicago II, Ill. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. Baltimore |, Md. Los Angeles5, Calif. 


Fulton Oursler’s 


THE PRECIOUS SECRET 


“No theologian or preacher ever wrote 
about religion with more enthusiasm 
or more of a sense of reality. His 


‘precious secret’ is that Christianity 
py 


really works if you only try Ut: 
— Religious Book Club 


$2.75 


Mr. Oursler says in his book that ‘‘one of America’s unalienable 
rights has fallen into disrepute!’ No one talks any more 
about being happy! But each of us in his own way is striving 
for happiness; and Mr. Oursler shows us that we can be happy 
in spite of everything and everybody if we learn to accept only 
the positive values of life. THE PREcIOUS SECRET tells the 
stories of men and women who have found this to be true— 
and leaves you to draw your own conclusions. An exciting, 
interesting, and convincing book. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


The John C. Winston Company in Philadelphia 


